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PREFACE 


One  of  the  main  themes  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  Nairobi,  November  2'J  -  December  10, 
1<>7[3 ,  was  that  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  One  of  the  Six 
Sections  dealt  with  the  theme  ,  "What  Unity  Requires".  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  discussion  and  debates  on  this  topic  by  the 
Assembly  delegates,  several  meetings  and  consultations  were 
held  with  this  Section  in  mind.  The  documents  produced  at 
those  consultations  were  brought  together  in  a  small  booklet 
entitled  "What  Unity  Requires,  Five  Papers  for  Section  II 
Discu ss ion "  ,  which  was  made  available  to  all  participants  in 
the  Section  to  facilitate  and  stimulate  their  discussion. 

In  addition  to  this  booklet,  one  of  the  major  plenary 
presentations  during  the  Assembly  "That  All  May  Be  One  ..." 
was  specifically  addressed  to  the  theme  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  This  presentation  helped  both  to  establish  a  context 
for  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  Section  II,  as  well  as 
to  challenge  the  Assembly  to  give  greater  clarity  and  direction 
to  the  unity  we  seek  within  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  delegates  in  Section  II  felt  that  the  preparatory 
booklet  and  the  plenary  presentation  would  be  of  use  when  the 
Section  II  report  was  studied  by  the  churches,  and  therefore 
they  expressed  the  hope  that  these  papers  and  addresses  would 
be  reprinted  for  wide  distribution.  For  this  reason,  the 
Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  has  now  produced  this  booklet » 

"What  Unity  Requires,  Papers  and  Report  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Chu  rch " . 


These  eight  papers  thus  represent  a  process  of  re¬ 
flection  on  the  topic  of  unity  that  has  continued  over  the  past 
three  years.  Three  underlying  themes  appear  to  run  throughout 
the  papers:  the  inter-relation  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  and 
the  unity  of  humankind;  conciliar  fellowship  as  the  goal  of 
the  ecumenical  movement;  and  the  need  for  practical  steps  to 
be  developed  and  taken  in  achieveing  that  goal.  It  is  hoped 
that,  as  you  read  and  study  these  texts,  you  will  join  in  the 
continuing  process  of  discovering  what  unity  requires  in  your 
own  situation,  "That  all  may  be  one,  so  that  the  world  may 
believe" . 


I 


UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH  -  UNITY  OF  HUMANKIND 


In  the  past  years,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commissions 
conducted  a  study  under  the  title  "The  Unity  of  the  Church  and 
the  Unity  of  Mankind".  The  theme  was  discussed  at  several 
meetings.  In  1973>  a  detailed  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Working  Committee  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  Some 
extracts  from  this  document  may  be  relevant  for  the  work  of 
Section  II. 


I  The  promise  and  threat  of  human  interdependence  in  the 
perspective  of  the  Christian  faith 

The  analysis  of  the  present  situation  of  interdepend¬ 
ence  and  of  its  implications  for  the  Church  and  the  ecumenical 
movement  raises  the  question  whether  the  Christian  faith  offers 
a  perspective  of  its  own  concerning  mankind,  its  unity  and  its 
future.  The  question  cannot  easily  be  answered.  This  chapter 
will  limit  itself  to  some  considerations. 

Mankind  Created  as  One 


The  Biblical  account  of  creation  expresses  the  con¬ 
viction  that  mankind  has  been  made  for  unity.  God  created  not 
only  one  man,  Adam,  but  he  created  humankind  (Adam  =  man  and 
mankind)  in  his  own  image  and  made  man  for  communion  with  God 
and  his  fellow  men.  Emphasizing  men's  calling  for  freedom  and 
communion,  the  Biblical  witness  understands  human  unity  as  God's 
gift  and  intention  for  man.  But  from  the  beginning,  human 
history  is  a  scene  of  tension  and  separation.  In  the  stories 
of  Cain  and  Abel  and  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  this  struggle  is 
interpreted  as  a  consequence  of  man's  turning  against  his  creator. 
Man  has  been  created  in  the  image  of  God,  but  he  uses  his  free¬ 
dom  to  put  himself  in  God's  place.  In  breaking  the  communion 
with  God,  he  does  not  earn  more  freedom  but  disunity  and  enmity 
with  his  brother. 

According  to  the  witness  of  the  Bible,  human  history 
stands  under  the  promise  of  unity  as  well  as  under  the  curse 
of  separation.  This  profound  ambiguity  is  also  reflected  in 
the  present  situation  of  interdependence.  Growing  interdepend¬ 
ence  could  be  the  threshold  of  a  new  community  among  men,  but 
it  can  also  be  a  further  step  toward  human  self-destruction. 

Mankind  Under  the  Cross 

This  ambiguity  is  accentuated  for  the  Christian  faith 
by  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  called  men  to 
repentance  and  thus  turned  them  back  to  their  origin:  Man  is 
created  by  God  and  is  not  his  own  creator.  He  summed  up  the  law 
in  the  commandment  of  love:  Man  is  called  to  live  in  fellowship 
with  God  and  with  his  brother.  His  love  included  all  men.  He 
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transcended  the  borders  of  the  law  and  shared  his  love  with  the 
neglected  among  his  fellow  men,  the  sick  and  the  powerless.  He 
even  included  his  enemies  in  the  fellowship  of  love.  He  con¬ 
centrated  all  human  hopes  on  the  expectation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  . 


Bu t  his  proclamation  of  the  imminent  Kingdom  does  not 
at  once  bring  about  the  promised  unity.  Rather,  his  love 
against  all  separation  constitutes  a  challenge  to  all  human 
attempts  at  establishing  unity.  The  unity  which  he  proclaims 
exposes  the  false  and  illusory  reconciliation  of  this  world. 

This  is  the  perspective  which  gives  particular  significance 
to  his  word:  "Do  not  think  that  I  have  come  to  bring  peace  on 
earth;  I  have  not  come  to  bring  peace  but  the  sword"  (Mt.  10:3^+). 
He  calls  man  to  a  radical  transformation  of  his  existence  and 
thus  provokes  new  separation. 

The  unity  which  he  brings,  therefore,  is  hidden.  Para¬ 
doxically,  it  is  present  in  his  death  on  the  cross,  in  the  moment 
of  his  utter  isolation  and  despair.  For  he  died,  in  order  to 
gather  together  the  scattered  children  of  God  (jn.  11,52).  Pro¬ 
claiming  Christ,  the  crucified  and  risen,  as  the  source  of  unity 
will  always  lead  to  confrontation  with  the  powers  of  human  self- 
assertion.  This  faith  has  broken  up  closed  systems  of  domination 
and  has  made  visible  the  victory  of  God.  However,  the  cross 
will  remain  a  challenge  to  any  claim  of  finally  transforming  the 
wor.l d . 


A  Now  Humanity  in  Christ 

The  Christian  faith  confesses  that  God  did  not  leave 
Christ  with  the  dead,  but  made  true  his  promise  by  raising  him 
to  a  new  life.  Christ  is  seen  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  human¬ 
ity  reconciled  with  God.  He  is  called  the  "coming"  or  the 
"last"  Adam  (Rom.  5:1^>  I  Cor.  15*^5)  who  through  his  death  and 
resurrection  not  only  takes  away  the  curse  of  the  fall  and 
restores  the  original  communion  between  God  and  man,  but  creates 
new  life.  The  first  Adam  was  made  of  earth  as  a  "living  being". 
The  last  Adam  is  the  "life-giving  spirit"  himself  who  comes  from 
heaven.  And  thus  he  is  the  true  "image  of  the  invisible  God  ... 
the  first  to  return  from  the  dead  ...  Through  him  God  chose  to 
reconcile  the  whole  universe  to  himself"  (Col.  1:15)« 

The  Church  is  not  only  the  witness  of  this  reconcili¬ 
ation.  As  the  fellowship  of  those  who  live  in  Christ  it  knows 
itself  as  his  living  body  in  whom  he  is  present,  ruling  effec¬ 
tively  through  his  Spii’it.  In  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
human  community  is  extended  beyond  all  limits  of  race,  class, 
language  and  culture,  for  all  are  one  in  Christ.  Interdependence 
is  transformed  into  the  fullest  mutual  responsibility  and  soli¬ 
darity.  But  in  thus  promoting  interdependence,  the  Church  Incurs 
a  particular  responsibility  for  the  present  situation  as  well 
as  for  the  destructive  possibilities  inherent  in  it.  The  Church 
is  called  to  participate  in  the  building  of  viable  human  com¬ 
munities,  to  become  a  ferment  of  reconciliation  and  peace  for 
mankind  as  a  whole. 
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Beyond  Interdependence 

The  New  Testament  shows  a  deep  sense  of  discontinuity 
between  the  unity  which  can  be  achieved  by  man  and  the  coming 
unity  in  the  city  of  God.  This  world  and  the  coming  world 

are  separated  by  the  judgment  of  God  over  all  mankind  at  the  end 

of  time.  There  are  many  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which 
see  the  present  world  and  its  interdependent  unity,  the  o  ikoiimcun , 
under  the  demonic  power  of  the  devil.  The  o ikoumene  is  under¬ 
stood  as  being  on  the  way  to  apocalyptic  catastrophe. 

At  the  same  time,  Christian  faith  believes  that  Christ 
has  been  made  by  God  the  Lord  and  King  of  the  whole  universe, 
in  this  world  as  in  the  oikoumene  to  come  (Heb.  2:5ff).  He 
exercises  his  rule  through  his  Spirit  poured  out  upon  all 
flesh  (Acts  2:17).  By  the  Spirit,  the  whole  creation  is  to  be 
transformed  to  Christ,  the  true  image  of  God  (Rom.  8:19-29). 

In  the  final  perspective,  Christian  faith  hopes  for  the  unity 
and  communion  of  all  with  the  Father.  "Behold,  the  dwelling  of 

God  is  with  men.  He  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be 

his  people,  and  God  himself  will  be  with  them"  (Rev.  21:3f). 

When  all  the  world  will  praise  and  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord, 
God  will  have  established  his  Kingdom  and  all  shall  be  one 
(Phil.  2:11). 

The  Church,  in  worshipping  and  praising  the  one  God, 
anticipates  the  filial  unity  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  expresses 
its  solidarity  with  creation  and  the  whole  world.  Because 
Christ  is  already  Lord  of  all  the  witness  of  the  Church  cannot 
remain  restricted  to  the  spiritual  realm.  It  is  bound  to  be¬ 
come  a  factor  in  history.  The  Church  cannot  being  about  the 
final  transformation  of  the  world.  But  it  is  called  to  point 
beyond  interdependence  to  the  unity  which  God  will  establish 
to  keep  the  fire  burning  which  Christ  has  brought  to  the  earth. 

II  The  Church  as  "sacrament"  and  "sign" 

How  can  the  Church  be  described  in  a  way  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  its  place  in  an  interdependent  world?  The  New 
Testament  offers  many  images  for  the  Church.  No  description  of 
the  Church  will  be  adequate  which  does  not  take  this  diversity 
of  New  Testament  language  into  account.  At  different  times  in 
its  history  the  Church  has  chosen  particular  images  to  clarify 
its  self-understanding. 

Two  concepts  offer  themselves  today  for  describing 
the  Church  as  confronted  with  mankind  and  its  growing  inter¬ 
dependence.  It  is  hardly  by  mere  coincidence  that  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  Church  as  "sacrament" 
or  "sign".  Thus,  the  Constitution  on  the  Church  affirms:  "By 
her  relationship  with  Christ,  the  Church  is  a  kind  of  sacrament 
as  sign  of  intimate  union  with  Godf  and  of  the  unity  of  all 
mankind.  She  is  also  an  instrument  for  the  achievement  of  such 
union  and  unity",  (para.  l). 

When  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
at  Uppsala  (1968)  referred  to  the  relationship  between  Church 
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and  mankind  it  also,  with  a  certain  spontaneity,  described  the 
Church  as  "the  sign  of  the  coming  unity  of  mankind"  (Report  of 
Section  I,  para, 20) ,  This  parallel  is  significant  in  itself. 

It  would  seem  useful  to  explore  the  meaning  of  these  concepts. 

What  is  Meant  by  "Sacrament"  and  "Sign"? 

The  two  concepts  have  a  long  history  in  the  debate  on 
ecclesiology.  The  New  Testament  does  not  directly  speak  of 
the  Church  in  these  terms.  Nonetheless,  the  terminology  has 
many  links  with  New  Testament  language.  It  focusses  attention 
in  a  very  pointed  way  on  three  aspects:  the  revelation  in 
Christ,  the  communion  of  faith,  and  the  constantly  renewed 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  worship  of  the  Church.  All  three 
aspects  are  placed  under  the  perspective  of  the  sel f- communi¬ 
cation  of  God  towards  men. 

This  threefold  meaning  has  to  be  explained  further: 

(1)  The  concepts  are  used  to  grasp  the  nature  of  the 
revelation  in  Christ.  Where  the  Latin  Church  spoke 
of  sacramentuin,  the  New  Testament  used  the  term 

my s  t  er ion ,  mystery.  It  is  an  essential  characteristic 
of  the  revelation  in  Christ  that  it  both  reveals  and 
conceals  the  truth.  "There  is  no  other  sign  given 
to  you  than  the  sign  of  Jonah"  (Matt.  12:39)  which  is 
the  sign  of  the  crucified  Christ  calling  for  repent¬ 
ance.  The  cross  is  visible  as  a  sign  of  God's  reve¬ 
lation  only  to  the  eyes  of  faith;  it  is  concealed 
from  unbelief.  The  sign  thus  can  become  transparent, 
but  it  also  can  remain  obscure,  a  sign  of  folly,  of 
weakness,  of  rejection,  and  thus  a  stumbling-block. 
Even  those  who  recognize  God  in  Christ  are  constantly 
confronted  with  his  hiddenness  under  the  cross. 

(2)  The  term  sacrament urn  has  been  applied  repeatedly 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  to  the  community  of 
believers.  It  points  to  the  presence  of  Christ  i_n 
the  community  and  stands  for  the  community  itself, 
for  Christ  is  the  very  centre  of  the  community. 

Through  him  and  in  him  the  faithful  are  related  to 
each  other.  They  become  a  witness  for  him,  a  sign 
or  sacrament  of  his  presence  in  this  world. 

(3)  The  term  finally  refers  to  those  signs  which  in 
a  particular  way  carry  the  promise  of  making  Christ 
effectively  present  :  baptism  and  eucharist.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  Christ  which  constitutes  the  community  of 
believers  is  specifically  linked  to  these  signs. 

The  Church  as  a  Sign 

Where  the  Church  is  being  referred  to  as  sign  or 
sacrament,  it  is  clear  that  the  second  among  the  three  meanings 
serves  as  the  basis.  However, the  other  two  aspects  are  implied 
as  well.  What  makes  the  Church  a  sign  is  the  fact  that  Christ 
is  truly  working  in  and  present  among  those  who  follow  him  in 
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faith.  Some  observations  may  render  this  notion  of  the  Church 

as  sign  clearer r 

-  The  Church  is  sign  because  it  points  towards  Christ. 
He  is  the  true  sign  or  sacrament  by  which  God  has 
chosen  to  communicate  himself  to  men.  But  he  is  this 
sign  only  in  the  hiddenness  of  the  cross;  the  sign  is 
not  visible  except  by  the  way  of  repentance.  As 
Christ  in  his  cross  and  resurrection  is  the  sign  of 
the  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new  world,  so 
the  Church  cannot  hope  to  become  an  unambiguous  sign. 

-  The  Church  is  sign  because  Christ  is  truly  present 
in  the  community  of  believers.  He  is  truly  there  - 

yet  the  fulness  of  what  he  is  and  what  he  has  revealed 
to  men  will  only  be  grasped  imperfectly  in  any  of  his 
present  manifestations.  Each  individual  member  of 
the  community  being  in  communion  with  Christ  becomes 
a  sign  of  his  presence.  "To  receive  you  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  me"  (Matt.  10:40).  Each  be  comes  a  "Christ"  for 
the  other  (Martin  Luther).  But  the  individual  follow¬ 
er  of  Christ  is  a  sign  only  in  communion  with  those 
who  believe  in  Christ.  He  participates  in  the  sign 
which  the  Church  is  set  to  be. 

-  The  Church  is  sign  because  it  points  to  the  future, 
making  present  that  which  is  to  come.  In  its  witness 
and  in  its  being,  the  Church  anticipates  the  end  and 
fulfilment  of  human  history.  Through  its  relationship 
to  Christ,  the  Church  is  a  sign  of  that  process  in 
which  the  old  is  hurting  against  and  is  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  new  as  the  Lordship  of  Christ  over  all 
powers  is  confronted  with  the  conflicts  and  demonic 
aspects  of  our  world.  There  is  but  one  clear  sign 

of  the  times,  i.e.  the  sign  of  Jonah.  "Unless  you 
repent,  you  will  all  of  you  come  to  the  same  end" 

(Lk.  13:5).  Discovering  the  signs  of  the  time  cannot 
mean  to  foresee  the  course  of  history  until  the  coming 
of  the  Kingdom.  It  means  to  relate  the  events  in  human 
history  to  the  one  event  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  who  is  the  true  sign  of  the  fulness 
of  time  (Matt.  11:1-6;  Lk.  4:2l). 

-  The  Church  is  sign,  finally,  because  it  lives  under 
the  promise  that  Christ  will  be  present  wherever  his 
word  is  proclaimed  and  the  sacraments,  baptism  and 
eucharist,  are  being  celebrated.  These  sacramental 
acts  constantly  remind  the  Church  that  it  lives  not 
by  itself  but  is  rooted  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  restrict  the  quality  of 
the  Church  as  sign  to  the  performance  of  these  acts. 

The  broader  meaning  of  tLe  notions  of  sign  and  sacra¬ 
ment  makes  clear  that  the  Church  is  sign  only  if  its 
whole  life  and  existence,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal, 
liturgical  as  well  as  institutional,  is  expressive 

of  this  quality. 


Making  Visible  the  Sign  Under  the  Conditions  of 

Interdependence 

The  terminology  of  sacrament  and  sign  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  here  because  it  seems  to  offer  a  way  to  solve  the  eccle- 
siological  dilemmas  arising  from  the  Church's  confrontation  with 
growing  interdependence.  Unless  some  oi  lie  alternatives 
characterizing  ecclesiological  debates  are  overcome,  the  Church 
will  not  find  its  true  place  in  this  situation. 

-  Is  the  Church  a  charismatic  community  or  an  institu¬ 
tion?  Is  it  a  wandering  people  or  a  perfect  society? 

Is  it  ultimately  invisible  or  does  its  structured 
visibility  belong  to  its  very  essence?  To  speak  of 
the  Church  as  a  sign,  first  of  all,  underlines  the 
givenness  of  the  Church.  It  does  not  owe  its  existence 
to  human  volition  and  planning.  God  has  set  it  in 
Christ  to  be  a  sign  -  and  at  times  a  stumbling-block  - 
of  his  salvation  and  judgment.  It  is  a  sign  -  and 
nothing  but  a  sign  -  even  against  its  own  desires  and 
expectations.  Yet,  this  sign  becomes  visible  only 
where  it  is  confronted  with  the  particular  conditions 
of  human  life  in  one  place.  It  has  to  be  expressed 
anew  in  each  new  situation  and  will  take  on  radically 
different  forms  and  structures.  When  the  Church  fails 
to  make  the  sign  visible,  it  is  disobedient  to  its 
calling  and  may  turn  into  an  anti-sign. 

-  IIow  can  the  Church  be  open  for  dialogue  and  still 
respond  to  the  obligation  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  to  all  men?  Does  God  work  through  his 
Spirit  everywhere  in  the  world  or  is  there  no  sal¬ 
vation  outside  the  community  of  the  Church?  To 
speak  of  the  Church  as  a  sign  emphasizes  the  aspect 
of  self-realization.  Living  as  a  sign  means  to  put 
no  limits  to  what  God  may  intend  to  work  through  the 
Church  and  even  outside  its  limits  and  boundaries. 

To  live  as  a  sign  means  for  the  Church  to  be  forget¬ 
ful  of  itself  and  to  exist  as  an  invitation  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  truth  of  Christ.  As  a  sign,  the  Church 
should  respect  men's  freedom  to  accept  or  to  reject 
God's  love  offered  in  Christ.  Thus,  it  can  be  open 
for  dialogue  without  reservation,  concerned  only  to 
show  forth,  as  well  as  it  can  and  to  all  who  may 
grasp  it,  the  truth  which  brought  it  into  existence. 

-  Can  the  Church  identify  fully  with  those  who  fight 
for  human  liberation  from  all  oppression  and  still 
be  a  witness  of  God's  reconciliation?  How  can  the 
Church  at  the  same  time  prophetically  denounce  sin 
and  be  a  priestly  community  overcoming  the  barriers 
of  hatred  and  violence?  To  speak  of  the  Church  as  a 
sign  of  God's  Kingdom  emphasizes  its  identification 
with  the  Justice  of  God  and  the  liberating  power  of 
his  Spirit.  Within  history,  the  Church  is  called  to 
live  as  a  sign  of  that  Kingdom  which  transcends  and 
fulfils  history.  To  acknowledge  Christ  as  Lord  over 
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the  whole  universe  does  not  oblige  the  Church  to 
become  the  promoter  of  a  universal  programme  or 
ideal,  nor  the  catalyst  of  a  new  world.  It  will  have 
to  be  a  prophetic  sign  calling  to  repentance  over 
against  the  temptation  both  of  blind  enthusiasm  and 
of  paralysing  despair.  Yet,  freed  from  the  pressure 
to  change  the  entire  world,  it  must  be  a  sign  of 
reconciliation  as  well  as  binding  together  those  who 
are  separated  by  human  sin. 

-  Can  the  Church  ever  accept  human  limitation  as  final 
without  betraying  its  hope  for  ultimate  transformation 
of  things?  Is  it  an  agent  of  change  or  a  servant  of 
those  left  behind  by  change?  To  speak  of  the  Church 
as  sign  helps  to  recognize  that  it  can  be  present  in 
different  situations  in  sometimes  contradictory  ways 
without  betraying  its  integrity  as  a  sign.  The  Church 
is  called  to  show  forth  Christ  as  he  becomes  alive  in 
a  particular  situation  -  as  consolation  in  view  of 
ultimate  limits,  as  liberation  and  militant  courage 

in  view  of  oppressive  powers,  as  prophetic  challenge 
to  any  identity  based  on  self-assertion,  as  accept¬ 
ance  where  an  identity  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed. 
To  be  a  sign  means  both:  to  accept  the  limitations 
o?  human  existence  and  to  point  to  Him  who  has  broken 
through  all  the  limits. 

Ill  Some  reflections  on  conciliarity 

Minimal  Conditions  of  Conciliarity 

To  search  for  the  minimal  conditions  of  conciliarity 
obviously  means  to  turn  to  the  conciliar  process  of  the  Ancient 
Church.  Even  if  new  forms  of  conciliarity  need  to  be  developed 
for  the  present  time,  any  future  council  will  have  to  meet  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  early  Councils  of  the  Church.  It  appears 
that  among  the  minimal  conditions  for  conciliarity,  and  thus 
for  holding  a  council,  are  the  following: 

-  A  council  is  called  as  the  churches  recognize  them¬ 
selves  as  sharing  the  same  situation  calling  for  a 
common  response.  The  demand  for  a  council  has  always 
emerged  from  the  situation.  In  order  to  deepen  their 
fellowship  in  a  conciliar  way,  the  churches,  there¬ 
fore,  need  to  develop  ways  and  means  of  exchange, 
communication,  and  counsel  which  enable  them  to  share 
in  each  other's  situation  to  express  solidarity  and 
to  discover,  when  the  time  has  come  for  them  to 
respond  with  a  common  voice.  Conciliarity  touches 
very  acutely  the  ways  in  which  churches  relate  to 
each  other  and  respond  to  their  environment.  What 

is  to  be  done  and  to  be  said  by  a  church  in  a  specific 
situation  often  cannot  be  determined  only  by  those  who 
are  involved  in  the  circumstances.  Each  community  is 
in  need  of  support,  criticism,  correction  or  even 
warning  from  those  who  live  in  different  situations. 
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-  A  council  depends  on  the  readiness  cf  the  churches 
to  recognize  each  other  as  confessing  the  same  Christ 
though  this  confession  may  take  radically  different 
forms.  Councils  are  convened  in  order  to  confess 
the  truth.  They  respond  to  the  need  both  to  recentre 
the  Christian  community  and  to  bear  a  common  witness 
in  a  new  situation.  If  the  way  for  such  common  con¬ 
fession  is  to  be  prepared,  the  churches  in  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  cannot  rest  content  with  a  fellow¬ 
ship  which  avoids  the  question  of  truth,  explosive 

as  it  may  be.  The  way  to  full  conciliarity  will 
have  to  lead  through  the  process  of  mutually  re¬ 
ceiving  and  acknowl edging  each  other's  traditions  of 
confessing  Christ. 

-  Churches  coming  together  in  a  touncil  will  have 

to  be  able  to  worship  together  and  celebrate  communion 
in  the  eucharist.  A  council  unites  the  many  different 
voices  in  the  one  choir  praising  the  Father.  It  is 
this  element  which  most  clearly  distinguishes  conciliar 
fellowship  from  all  other  forms  of  human  fellowship. 

The  ecumenical  fellowship  between  the  churches  and 
within  each  church  will  only  grow  in  conciliar  quality 
as  it  learns  again  to  place  all  its  concerns  for  com¬ 
mon  witness  and  service  in  this  context  of  worship 
and  praise. 

-  Calling  a  council  presupposes,  both  within  each 
individual  church  and  in  their  dealings  with  each 
other  on  all  levels,  the  development  of  structures 
and  forms  of  life  which  are  truly  representative  of 
the  people  of  God  so  that  none  is  left  without  voice 
or  presence  in  the  fellowship.  The  criterion  of 
"representativeness"  requires  a  review  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  conciliar  bodies  in  the  Church  on  all 
levels  and  of  their  ways  of  decision-making.  Even 
the  protection  of  minorities  does  not  meet  the  demand 
for  a  consensus  of  the  whole  people  of  God  which  alone 
corresponds  to  the  one  truth  of  Christ.  The  call  for 
representativeness  goes  further  than  this.  It  implies 
a  discipline  of  controlling  power,  be  it  based  on 
knowledge,  education,  status,  wealth,  race  or  sex. 
Finally,  it  requires  the  readiness  to  acknowledge 
truth  even  outside  the  actual  ecclesial  fellowship. 

-  All  councils  have  been  characterized  by  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  active  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  churches  meet  to  reach  a  consensus  on  the  truth. 

This  implies  the  readiness  of  the  churches  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Holy  Spirit  as  their  common  authority  and 
to  approach  each  other  in  the  Spirit  of  acceptance 
and  openness.  The  Spirit  who  leads  into  the  full 
truth  is  beyond  human  control.  All  are  promised  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  and  all  participate  in  the  effort 
to  rediscover  and  express  for  a  new  situation  the 
centre  of  the  faith.  Conciliar  fellowship  means  a 
fellowship  of  open  mutual  criticism  based  on  the  mutual 
commitment  to  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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In  ordering  their  struggle  for  truth  in  a  conciliar 
way,  the  churches  may  be  able  to  render  a  decisive  service  to 
mankind  suffering  under  the  polarization  between  the  interest 
in  sheer  survival  and  the  concern  for  radical  reforms  of  the 
quality  of  human  life.  The  ecclesial  model  of  conciliar  medi¬ 
ation  of  the  universal  and  the  local,  of  identity  and  community, 
continuity  and  change,  even  if  it  cannot  simply  be  transferred, 
could  provide  a  visible  and  effective  alternative  for  ordering 
human  collective  life.  Conciliarity  calls  for  a  "representative11 
ecclesial  fellowship  which  experiences  and  accepts  the  conflicts 
and  sufferings  of  the  world  as  its  own.  It  could  thus  truly 
be  a  sign,  not  as  impartial  mediator  but  in  helping  to  articulate 
unacknowledged  conflict  and  bearing  it  upon  itself. 

The  model  of  conciliarity  may  show  a  way  to  grasp  the 
ecclesiological  significance  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and 
particularly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  Toronto 
statement  is  a  continuing  safeguard  against  seeking  unity  at 
the  expense  of  truth.  But  when  the  assemblies  and  governing 
bodies  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  come  together,  can  they 
expect  less  than  to  be  led  into  the  fulness  of  truth?  Can  they 
aim  at  less  than  seeking  the  fullest  representation  of  all 
indigenizations  of  truth  so  that  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind 
alike  have  their  voice  in  the  assemblies  and  that  the  account 
of  the  hope  that  is  within  the  Church  is  really  being  given 
before  the  forum  of  all  mankind? 
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II 


TOWARDS  UNITY  IN  TENSION 


At  its  meeting  in  Accra  (l97^)»  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  adopted  the  following  statement  to  be  submitted  to 
Section  II  of  the  Nairobi  Assembly. 

1 .  Unity  in  Christ 

In  pursuing  our  quest  for  the  visible  unity  of  the 
Church,  we  are  seeking  the  fulfilment  of  God's  purpose  as  it  is 
dec] ared  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  purpose  concerns  the  world, 
the  rf/hole  of  mankind,  and  the  whole  created  order.  Christ  has 
been  lifted  up  to  draw  all  men  to  himself,  and  as  all  things 
have  been  created  through  him  and  all  men  are  made  in  his  image, 
so  it  is  his  will  that  all  should  be  reconciled  in  him  through 
the  "blood  of  the  Cross"  (Col.  1:20). 

Our  concern  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  is,  therefore, 
held  within  a  concern  for  that  wider  and  fuller  unity  whereof  we 
believe  the  Church  is  called  to  be  a  sign,  first-fruit  and  in- 
s t rumen t . 


Thus  it  is  as  part  of  our  faith  that  we  say:  "The 
Church  is  bold  in  speaking  of  itself  as  the  sign  of  the  coming 
unity  of  mankind",  (l) 

2 .  The  Question:  Unity  in  Human  Conflict 


But  in  a  time  when  human  inter-relatedness  has  become 
oppressive  for  so  many,  can  we  speak  of  "the  unity  of  mankind"? 
When  liberation  and  struggle  have  become  a  vocation  for  the 
oppressed,  is  it  enough  to  speak  of  "signs"  and  "church  unity"? 
What  does  "unity"  require  of  Christians  in  situations  of  human 
con  f 1 ic  t  ? 

3 .  The  Unity  of  Mankind 

When  we  speak  of  the  unity  of  mankind,  we  intend  to 
refer  to  more  than  the  unity  of  the  Church.  We  speak  in  the  light 
of  the  new  creation  of  the  human  unity  in  and  for  which  God 
created  mankind,  and  which  he  has  promised  to  his  children  in 
his  Kingdom.  It  will  come  in  God's  own  time  and  power,  in  judg¬ 
ment  and  fulfilment,  and  will  be  the  final  definition  and  real¬ 
ization  of  mankind's  hope  for  unity. 

4 .  The  Just  Interdependence  of  Free  People 

This  unity,  whose  foretaste  we  know  in  the  Spirit,  de¬ 
mands  and  enables  in  history  the  just  interdependence  of  free 
people,  societies,  and  nations.  It  is  this  just  interdependence 
of  which  mankind  has  dreamed,  of  which  its  laws  and  ideologies 
attempt  to  speak,  and  which  it  continually  struggles  to  attain 


( 1 )  The  Uppsala  Report  1968,  p.  17 


Geneva:  WCC ,  1968 
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and  protect.  Movements  of  liberation,  for  instance,  derive  a 
large  part  of  their  motivation  from  the  sense  of  solidarity 
of  man  with  man  in  the  fight  for  justice  and  equality.  Although 
this  just  interdependence  is  not  identical  with  "the  unity  of 
mankind",  it  is  also  not  separable  from  it.  In  this  light, 
humanity's  search  for  a  just  interdependence  is  in  reality  a 
hunger,  implanted  by  the  Creator,  a  hunger  for  which  Christians 
share  a  mutual  responsibility  with  all  human  beings. 

It  is  part  of  that  travail  in  which  the  whole  creation 
groans,  longing  for  liberation  (Rom.  B:19-2 2).  It  is  that  long¬ 
ing  which  Christians  share,  sustained  in  it  by  the  work  of  the 
Spirit.  Therefore,  Christians  have  a  mandate  for  critical, 
loyal  participation  in  humanity's  strivings  for  a  more  adequate 
human  community.  They  are  also  called  to  recognise,  proclaim 
and  expect  God's  judgment  upon  all  forms  of  that  community  which 
are  unjust  and  oppressive. 

5.  Human  Int er-relat edness 


Mankind's  yearning  for  a  just  interdependence  is 
magnified  today  by  certain  historical  factors  and  forces  which 
are  producing  an  inevitable,  fast-developing  human  inter-re- 
latedness  and  organisation.  In  speaking  of  this  developing 
"human  int er-relat edness " *  we  intend  to  refer  to  a  fact  of 
modern  life  which  has  both  positive  and  negative  aspects. 

6 ,  The  Possibility  in  Human  Int er-relat edness 

On  the  positive  side,  a  providential  increase  in  the 
human  ability  for  just  interdependence  is  taking  place.  World¬ 
wide  economic  structures,  mass  communication,  the  development 
of  science  and  technology,  internal ional  travel  -  to  name  only 
a  few  factors  -  increasingly  inter-relate  us  in  one  another's 
economies,  societies,  politics,  cultures,  aspirations.  They 
provide  a  basis  for  vastly  strengthening  the  just  interdepen¬ 
dence  of  free  people.  We  understand  this  int er-relat edness  as 
extending  not  only  in  space  but  in  time.  We  are  increasingly 
linked  with  the  heritage  of  past  generations  and  projected  into 
new  responsibilities  for  generations  unborn.  This  makes  it  all 
the  more  urgent  and  possible  to  act  now  to  reverse  the  crisis 
of  our  environment  and  stem  the  reckless  exploitation  of  this 
earth's  resources. 

7 .  The  Threat  in  Human  In t er- r el at edn e s s 

But  the  unity  of  mankind  -  as  the  Bible  teaches  us  - 
bears  the  mark  of  Cain.  From  the  beginning,  human  wickedness 
has  made  human  history  a  scene  of  hostility  and  alienation.  The 
human  quest  for  a  just  interdependence  is  vitiated  by  sinful 
self-assertion.  In  the  name  of  unity  and  interdependence  false 
structures  are  created,  marked  by  false  dependence  and  oppression. 
The  powerful  exploit  the  weak  in  the  name  of  unity.  The  commer¬ 
cial  and  financial  structures  which  bind  the  world  together 
also  oppress  and  enslave.  Race  oppresses  race,  and  even  the 
Church  itself  uses  its  power  to  subject  others  to  a  false  unity. 
Hence  it  may  be  more  accurate  to  speak  of  human  brokenness  than 
of  mankind's  unity. 
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posed 

Cross 

which 

gives 


This  universal  hostility  and  alienation 
and  condemned  in  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 
-  the  Cross  of  the  one  who  is  risen  and  who 
marks  the  birth  of  a  new  humanity  recreated 
us  our  belief  in  and  our  hope  for  the  unity 


has  been  ex¬ 
it  is  that 
reigns  - 
in  him.  It 
of  mankind. 


8. 


Liberation  and  Conflict 


We  believe  that  the  unity  of  mankind  for  which  we 
pray  and  hope,  and  the  just  interdependence  of  free  people  in¬ 
thought  of  apart  from  God’s  liber- 
human  response  and  participation, 
indivisible  :  it  concerns  the  human 
lessmankind  in  its  cultures,  soci- 
confront,  struggle  against,  and 
human  beings  from  themselves,  from 


separable  from  it,  cannot  be 
ating  activity  and  an  active 
Moreover,  this  liberation  is 
soul,  mind,  and  body,  and  no 
eties  and  politics.  It  must 
overcome  whatever  alienates 


each  other,  and  from  God.  We  are  aware  of  limits  to  liberation 
which  will  never  be  overcome  as  long  as  history  lasts.  The 
powers  of  sickness  and  death  will  always  be  present  and  there 
will  always  be  suffering  people  calling  for  solidarity  and  love. 
In  recognizing  it,  our  hope  in  the  liberating  power  of  God's 
Kingdom  is  reinforced.  We  are  called  to  that  unity  where  "there 
shall  be  an  end  to  death,  and  to  mourning  and  crying  and  pain” 
(Rev.  21:4).  And,  therefore,  we  are  called  to  face  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  suffering  and  conflict  not  simply  as  an  unpleasantness 
to  be  avoided,  or  as  a  disorder  to  be  suppressed,  but  also  as 
a  necessary  implication  of  liberation. 


9 .  Conflict  and  the  Human  Sense  of  Solidarity 


We  recognize  that  once  men  become  involved  in  the 
struggles  for  liberation,  two  factors  emerge.  A  sense  of 
solidarity  springs  up  among  those  involved  together  in  a  common 
task.  But  other  relationships  are  strained,  even  broken,  by 
such  engagement.  But  there  is  no  other  way  of  achieving  a  just 
interdependence  than  by  facing  the  issues,  engaging  in  encounter, 
and  even  conflict. 


10.  Solidarity  in  Conflict  as  a  Challenge  to  Church  Unity 

How  does  such  conflict  affect  the  unity  of  the  Church? 
What  does  it  mean  for  the  goal  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church? 
Christians  have  a  vocation  to  be  the  fellowship  of  reconciliation. 
But  Christians  involved  in  the  struggle  for  liberation  in  fact 
often  find  themselves  closer  to  others  who  share  the  struggle 
with  them,  Christian  or  not,  than  to  other  Christians  who  are 
not  committed  to  it.  This  problem  cannot  be  avoided.  An  eccle¬ 
siastical  unity  which  would  stand  in  the  way  of  struggles  for 
liberation  would  be  a  repressive  unity,  hindering  the  just  inter¬ 
dependence  which  Christians  are  called  to  serve.  We  are  learn¬ 
ing  that  church  unity  can  be  a  "unity  in  tension". 

11  Conflict  Under  the  Cross 

Christian  faith  trusts  the  reality  of  grace  in  which 
it  is  empowered  to  bear  the  tensions  of  conflicts.  Jesus  Christ 
accepted  the  necessity  of  conflict,  yet  transcended  it  in  his 
death  on  the  Cross.  He  took  upon  himself  the  cost  of  conflict; 
forces  of  division  are  finally  overcome  in  the  unity  which 
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Christ  creates  and  gives,  as  he  leads  all  things  to  unity  in 
himself.  The  Church  has  also  been  given  remarkable  antici¬ 
pations  of  this  unity,  even  in  the  midst  of  severe  conflict. 

The  Church  must,  therefore,  bear  the  tension  of  conflicts 
within  itself,  and  so  fulfil  its  ministry  of  reconciliation, 
in  obedience  to  the  Lord  who  chooses  to  sacrifice  himself 
rather  than  to  confer  on  the  forces  of  division  any  ultimate 
authority.  The  Church  accordingly  is  called  to  work  for  unity, 
through  suffering,  under  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 

12.  The  Church  as  "Sign11 

The  Church  is  called  to  be  a  visible  sign  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Christ,  who  is  both  hidden  and  revealed  to  faith,  re¬ 
conciling  and  healing  human  alienation  in  the  worshipping  com¬ 
munity.  The  Church's  calling  to  be  such  a  sign  includes  struggle 
and  conflict  for  the  sake  of  the  just  interdependence  of  mankind. 

There  is  here  an  enduring  tension  which  will  not  be 
resolved  until  the  promise  is  fulfilled  of  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth.  Until  that  day  we  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  fully  know  how  to  embody  in  the  life  of  the  nations  and 
communities  of  our  time  the  unity  which  God  wills.  There  is  only 
one  foundation  for  human  unity  -  the  new  Man,  Jesus  Christ.  But 
what  we  build  on  that  foundation  will  be  tested  by  fire,  and 
may  not  pass  the  test. 

We  must  resolutely  refuse  any  too  easy  forms  of  unity, 
or  any  misuse  of  the  ’’sign”,  that  conceal  a  deeper  disunity. 

At  the  same  time,  we  may  believe  in  and  give  witness  to  our  unity 
in  Christ,  even  with  those  from  whom  we  may,  for  his  sake,  have 
to  part.  This  means  to  be  prepared  to  be  a  ’’fellowship  in  dark¬ 
ness”  -  dependent  on  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
form  which  our  fellowship  should  seek  and  take;  and  a  ’’unity  in 
tension”  -  dependent  on  the  Spirit  for  the  strength  to  reconcile 
within  the  one  body  of  the  Church  all  whom  the  forces  of  disunity 
would  otherwise  continue  to  drive  apart.  For  there  is  no  "fellow¬ 
ship  in  darkness”  without  some  sign  of  the  reconciling  judgment 
and  love  of  Christ. 
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III 

WHAT  UNITY  REQUIRES  -  A  COMMENT 


The  following  comment  was  prepared  by  a  consultation 
sponsored  by  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (June  16-20,  1975). 

The  purpose  of  the  consultation  was  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  reflect  together  on  the  Annotated  Agendas  of  Sections  I  and 
II.  This  comment. seeks  to  present  some  of  the  convictions  which 
arise  from  the  studying  of  this  issue  of  unity  in  the  particular 
context  of  the  developing  Roman  Catholic  participation  in  the 
ecumenical  movement. 


We  welcome  the  statement 
prepared  as  a  basis  for  discussion 


of  the  Salamanca  Conference 
at  Nairobi : 


"The  one  Church  is  to  be  envisioned  as  a  conciliar 
fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united. 

In  this  conciliar  fellowship  each  local  church  possesses,  in 
communion  with  the  others,  the  fullness  of  catholicity,  witnesses 
to  the  same  apostolic  faith  and  therefore  recognises  the  others 
as  belonging  to  the  same  Church  of  Christ  and  guided  by  the  same 
spirit.  They  are  bound  together  because  they'  have  received  the 
same  baptism  and  share  in  the  same  euchariat;  they  recognise 
each  other's  members  and  ministries.  They  are  one  in  their 
common  commitment  to  confess  the  Gospel  of  Christ  by  proclam¬ 
ation  and  service  to  the  world.  To  this  end  each  church  aims 
at  maintaing  sustained  and  sustaining  relationships  with  her 
sister  churches,  expressed  in  conciliar  gatherings  whenever 
required  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  common  calling." 


This  is  a  further  development  of  the  effort  to  state 
together  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek.  It  presupposes  and 
builds  upon  the  earlier  statements  of  New  Delhi  and  Uppsala 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek,  while  using  also 
the  concept  of  conciliarity  developed  at  the  Louvain  meeting 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  It  provides  a  promising 
context  in  which  further  steps  can  be  taken  together. 

On  this  we  have  the  following  comments  to  make  for 
consideration  of  the  meeting  of  Section  II  at  Nairobi: 

(1)  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  both  local  and  universal. 

It  is  the  one  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church  which  is  pre¬ 
sent  in  each  local  church,  and  these  local  churches  form  one 
single  Church.  In  calling  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible 
unity,  the  ecumenical  movement  must  never  separate  the  local  and 
the  universal  aspects  of  unity,  or  give  one  priority  over  the 
other.  Both  are  essential  and  both  belong  together. 

(2)  It  follows  that  there  must  be  a  constant  mutual  re¬ 
lationship  between  those  efforts  which  proceed  at  the  global 
level  (for  example,  bilateral  and  multilateral  conversations  between 
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world  confessions)  and  those  which  proceed  at  the  local  level 
(for  example,  specific  schemes  of  organic  union).  Each  of  these 
needs  the  insights  of  the  other  and  both  of  them  need  the  insights 
which  derive  from  the  work  on  these  issues  done  by  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission.  It  is  very  necessary  to  develop  procedures 
by  the  which  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  World  Confessional  Families  can  keep  each  other 
fully  informed  of  the  conversations  which  are  proceeding  at  all 
levels. 

(3)  There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  strong  stress  on  con¬ 
versations  between  confessions  at  the  world  level.  This  is  part¬ 
ly  the  natural  and  proper  result  of  the  vigorous  participation 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  its  global  perspectives, 
in  the  ecumenical  movement.  These  discussions  at  the  world 
level  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  basic  theological  issues 
be  not  by-passed  in  the  quest  for  unity  at  the  local  level. 
However,  there  is  a  danger  that  these  may  lead,  and  have  in  some 
cases  led  to  a  weakening  of  the  efforts  among  member  churches 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  seek  organic  union  with 
their  neighbours  in  the  places  where  they  live.  We  hope  that 
all  concerned,  including  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  will  agree 
that  this  ought  not  to  happen.  We  recognize  that  the  union 
of  churches  in  one  locality  which  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
union  of  the  participating  churches  at  the  global  level  raises 
grave  dogmatic  issues  for  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Churches. 
Nevertheless  we  believe  that  all  possible  help  and  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  efforts  for  organic  union  at  the  national  or 
regional  level  where  the  churches  concerned  believe  that  this 
is  appropriate  and  possible,  according  to  their  understanding 
of  the  Church.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  witness  of 
all  Christian  communities  is  needed  and  is  to  be  heard  in  the 
search  for  unity. 

(4)  The  Salamanca  statement  envisages  the  one  Church  as 

"a  conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are  themselves 
truly  united".  We  do  not  understand  the  word  "conciliar"  to 
imply  any  weakening  of  the  fullness  of  organic  union  as  en¬ 
visioned  in  the  New  Delhi  statement,  but  rather  as  describing 
something  of  the  nature  of  that  unity  at  all  levels.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  phrase  "local  churches  which  are  themselves  truly 
united"  is  to  be  interpreted  by  means  of  the  description  given 
at  New  Delhi  of  a  "fully  committed  fellowship,  holding  the  one 
apostolic  faith,  preaching  the  one  Gospel,  breaking  the  one 
Bread,  joining  in  common  prayer,  and  having  a  corporate  life 
reaching  but  in  witness  and  service  to  all",  and  that  the  conci¬ 
liar  fellowship  which  unites  these  local  churches  is  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  at  New  Delhi  in  implying  that  these  local  churches 
are  so  united  with  the  whole  Christian  fellowship  in  all  places 
and  in  all  ages  that  ministry  and  members  are  accepted  by  all, 
and  that  all  can  act  and  speak  together  as  occasion  requires  for 
the  tasks  to  which  God  calls  us.  We  further  understand  that 
this  universal  fellowship  implies  all  those  elements  of  mutual 
help,  interdependence  and  common  action,  of  catholicity  in  the 
fullest  sense,  which  was  spoken  of  at  Uppsala.  This  is  spelled 
out  in  the  Salamanca  statement  about  "sustained  and  sustaining 
relationships" . 
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(5)  The  concept  of  oonciliarity  as  used  in  the  Salamanca 
statement  thus  continues  the  thinking  of  the  New  Delhi  and 
Uppsala  Assemblies.  However,  the  word  is  capable  of  different 
interpretations.  A  Council  (Concile)  in  the  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  understanding  is  a  gathering  of  bishops  each  repre¬ 
senting  his  own  local  church  within  a  fully  united  sacramental 
fellowship.  The  local,  national  and  world  Councils  of  Churches 
which  have  arisen  with  the  modern  ecumenical  movement  (Conseils) 
are  not  within  one  fully  united  sacramental  fellowship,  but  they 
manifest  many  of  the  features  of  conciliarity  and  especially 
they  provide  a  means  of  sustained  and  sustaining  relations  be¬ 
tween  churches  which  are  separated  both  geographically  and  con- 
fessionally.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  first  sense  of  the 
word,  the  present  situation  may  be  regarded  as  pre-conciliar. 

(6)  However,  conciliarity  is  not  a  concept  which  refers 
only  to  the  relations  between  churches  but  also  to  an  aspect  of 
the  Church's  life  at  every  level  -  local,  regional  and  universal 
It  is  a  quality  of  the  Church's  good  ordering,  a  quality  of  its 
life  at  all  levels.  This  quality  is  rooted  in  the  fact  that 
Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd  knows  each  of  his  people  by  name 
and  wills  that  each  one  should  play  his  own  proper  part  in  the 
life  of  the  whole.  The  practice  of  conciliarity  is  "an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  relatedness  among  all  who  call  upon  the  name 

of  Christ";  it  is  needed  in  order  that  "legitimate  diversity  be 
prevented  from  deteriorating  into  division";  it  is  "a  discipline 
required  by  communion  in  Christ"  (Salamanca  Conference).  It  is 
a  visible  manifestation  of  the  fact  that  the  unity  in  which  God 
wills  to  embrace  all  people  does  not  overwhelm  but  protects  and 
cherishes  the  special  part  which  each  member  can  play  in  the 
life  of  the  whole.  The  principle  of  conciliarity  therefore 
applies  to  the  Church's  life  at  all  levels. 

(7)  We  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  exploration  of  the 
concept  of  conciliarity  as  an  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  Church 
calls  for  a  corresponding  study  of  the  kind  of  personal,  pasto¬ 
ral  caring  which  can  best  nourish  and  strengthen  the  conciliar 
development.  Councils  require  appropriate  leadership.  At 
every  level  of  the  Church's  life  there  is  needed  both  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  conciliarity  and  the  kind  of  personal  episcope  which  can 
draw  out  and  coordinate  the  contribution  of  each  member.  In 
the  Fourth  Chapter  of  the  Letter  to  the  Ephesians  we  are  taught 
that  the  Risen  Lord  has  given  Apostles  and  other  ministers  to 
equip  the  saints  for  their  ministry  and  to  build  up  the  Body 

of  Christ.  Personal  episcope  is  thus  seen  as  a  service  to  the 
whole  body  through  which  all  the  members  can  be  helped  to  play 
their  distinctive  parts  in  a  shared  common  life.  Yet  in  practic 
we  often  find  in  the  history  and  in  the  present  experience  of 
the  Church  a  conflict  between  the  personal  and  corporate  aspects 
of  church  order,  between,  for  example,  the  episcopal  and  synodi¬ 
cal  elements  in  church  government.  There  is  need  for  study  of 
this  and  other  issues  such  as  the  following:  the  role  of  the 
bishop  in  his  church;  the  mutual  relationships  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  bishop  and  his  own  synod;  the  functions  of  certain 
bishops  among  their  brother  bishops  at  different  levels  cf  the 
Church's  life,  and  the  differing  doctrinal  grounds  upon  which 
these  are  based. 
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(8)  Conciliarity  cannot  be  rightly  understood  except  in  the 
context  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the  same  Spirit 
who  incorporates  each  of  the  baptised  into  the  local  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  who  unites  all  the  Christian  congregations  within  the 
universal  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  celebration  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  done  in  the  same  Spirit,  manifests  and  realises  the  unity 
of  the  local  congregation  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  at  the 
same  time  leads  it  towards  a  unity  which  goes  beyond  all  limits. 
The  universal  Church  lives  in  the  communion  of  the  congregations 
which  accept  the  same  word  of  God  and  which  mutually  recognise, 
in  those  who  gather  to  celebrate  the  eucharist,  the  same  reality 

(9)  In  addition  we  note  a  few  other  points  from  our  dis¬ 
cussion  : 


a)  We  welcome  the  emphasis  the  Annotated  Agenda  places 
on  the  search  for  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic 
fellowship.  At  the  same  time  the  Agenda  is  right  in  pointing 

to  the  fact  that  the  need  for  visible  unity  is  being  questioned 
on  grounds  which  arise  from  the  Church's  involvement  in  the 
contemporary  world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  every  Christian  is 
bound  to  involve  himself  or  herself  fully  in  the  struggle  for 
justice.  This  involvement  calls  for  all  our  energies  and  may 
even  call  for  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives.  But  this  leads  in¬ 
evitably  to  a  plurality  of  motives  and  methods  which  cause 
tension  and  often  deep  conflicts.  True  unity  does  not  suppress 
conflicts  but  provides  space  for  confrontation  and  opportunity 
for  reconciliation.  The  concept  of  conciliar  fellowship  may 
prove  useful  also  in  this  respect.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  danger  of  absolutizing  ideologies 
and  the  resulting  conflicting  involvements  to  the  point  of  justi 
fying  disunity  and  destroying  eucharistic  community  or  harming 
the  ecumenical  fellowship  we  already  have. 

b)  We  recognise  also  that  since  the  Church  is  a  divine- 
human  institution,  the  new  divisions  that  arise  within  the  Peopl 
of  God  are  a  residue  and  reflection  of  the  brokenness  of  mankind 
The  Church  is  involved  in  this  brokenness  because  of  her  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  struggles  of  the  world,  but  cannot  consider 

it  insurmountable  on  account  of  her  faith  in  the  reconciling 
power  of  Christ. 
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IV 


CALLED  TO  WITNESS  TO  CHRIST'S  CROSS  AND  GLORY 


From  June  2-9>  1975>  representatives  of  united  churches 
and  of  some  church  union  committees  met  in  Toronto  to  consider 
issues  of  common  interest.  The  consultation  decided  to  issue 
the  following  message  to  united  churches,  church  union  committees, 
World  Confessional  Families,  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
Several  passages  are  of  immediate  relevance  to  the  work  of 
Section  II. 


In  the  name  of  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Greetings] 

We  have  come  together  from  united  churches  and  church 
union  committees  in  many  countries  to  share  the  experiences  of 
united  churches.  Our  first  act  was  to  gather  at  the  Lord's 
Table.  There  we  learned  afresh  that  "The  love  of  Christ  con¬ 
trols  us,  because  we  are  convinced  that  one  has  died  for  all; 
therefore  all  have  died.  And  he  died  for  all,  that  those  who 
live  might  live  no  longer  for  themselves  but  for  him  who,  for 
their  sake,  died  and  was  raised"  ( II  Cor.  5il^+-15). 

In  this  year  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada,  our  host,  and  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC),  we  stand  at  the  intersection 
of  a  complex  history  with  the  equally  complex  present  situation 
of  the  world  and  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the  service  of 
Christ  in  the  world.  As  men  and  women  of  our  time,  we  are 
bewildered  and  pained  by  the  conflicts  and  sufferings  of  human¬ 
kind  and  we  find  very  precious  the  signs  of  hope  we  have  been 
given  by  our  Lord  as  he  has  called  our  churches  to  unity. 

A  Shared  Experience 

It  is  our  testimony  that  our  Lord  has  called  us  to¬ 
gether  in  united  churches  to  find  one  another  in  him  and  to 
hear  together  what  he  wants  us  to  do  in  the  world  today.  Our 
unity  is  a  unity  given  to  us  by  our  Lord  so  that  we  may  be  more 
credible  witnesses  to  him  and  more  effective  servants  of  his 
liberating  and  reconciling  purpose.  We,  in  this  Conference, 
who  find  one  another  in  Christ  and  see  ourselves  afresh  in  the 
mirror  of  his  word,  are  very  different  from  one  another.  We 
bring  to  our  meeting  the  different  contexts  of  our  Christian 
living.  We  come  from  places  and  churches  where  people  are 
seeking  and  affirming  their  true  selves  after  centuries  of  being 
confined  to  someone  else's  pattern;  where  political  and  economic 
questions  of  great  seriousness  are  causing  division  and  polari¬ 
zation;  and  where  there  are  new  movements  -  evangelical,  charis¬ 
matic;  social,  theological  -  the  appraisal  and  reception  of 
which  exercise  the  mind  and  heart  of  our  churches. 


When  we  stand,  physically,  at  the  intersection  of 
Toronto's  busy  streets,  as  we  see  people  from  many  parts  of  the 
world,  we  are  reminded  of  the  rich  diversity  of  humankind.  As 
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we  look  at  the  many  church  buildings  and  the  announcements  of 
their  varied  programmes,  vie  do  not  wish  to  claim  that  all  the 
most  vital  and  most  dynamic  witnesses  to  God's  purpose  in  the 
world  and  to  the  cross  and  glory  of  Christ  belong  to  the  united 
churches  or  even  to  churches  that  seek  union.  It  cannot  be  with 
pride  or  arrogance  that  we  speak  to  others. 

But  we  know  we  must  affirm  and  express,  in  this  setting 
of  diversity,  the  visible,  manifested,  experienced,  sacramental 
unity  of  Christ's  Church.  Unity  is  already  given  in  him  to  all 
the  people  of  God,  but  it  is  not  yet  fully  shown  to  the  world 
as  the  unity  of  his  one  body.  We  already  belong  to  one  another 
in  Christ;  we  need  to  embody  that  belonging  more  fully  in  the 
specific  forms  of  our  church  life. 

We  do  not  have  to  begin  the  Church  afresh  in  this 
generation.  We  share  in  those  gifts  which  Christ  has  brought 
to  the  world;  the  full  testimony  to  God's  purpose  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  the  signs  and  seals  of  his 
presence  in  baptism  and  the  eucharist;  the  service  rendered 
by  those  whom  he  has  called  to  diverse  ministries.  We  approp¬ 
riate  these  gifts  in  many  different  ways,  but  we  have  a  common 
inheritance  which  can  enable  us  to  go  forward  together  and, 
therefore,  go  further  together. 


A  CALL  TO  UNITE 

As  members  of  united  churches  and  church  union  com¬ 
mittees,  we  emphasize  the  call  to  organic  union.  We  are  often 
asked  by  fellow  Christians  "Is  it  not  enough  that  we  are  sharing, 
in  various  ways,  the  given  unity  in  Christ  and  what  he  provides 
in  Scripture,  Sacraments  and  ministry?  Unity  is  unity  in  diver¬ 
sity  and  not  uniformity;  why,  then,  do  you  press  so  hard  for 
acts  of  union?" 

Our  answer  arises  from  our  sense  of  God's  call  to  wit¬ 
ness  to  Christ's  cross  and  glory.  We  believe  that  he  is  calling 
us  to  overcome  the  sinfulness  and  pain  of  our  present  divisions, 
leaving  behind  personal  and  group  security,  to  serve  not  only 
the  needs  of  individuals  but  also  divided  communities  and  nations. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  our  churches  have  heard  the  call  of 
Jesus  to  take  up  our  cross  and  follow  him.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  we  have  begun  to  appropriate  the  truth  that  we  are  "fellow 
heirs  with  Christ,  provided  we  suffer  with  him  in  order  that 
we  may  also  be  glorified  with  him"  (Rom.  8:17).  It  is  as  we 
have  entered  upon  a  costly  unity  of  the  Church  which  is  a 
death  to  the  selfhood  we  cherish  but  new  life  at  command  of 
the  Risen  Lord  that  we  have  been  set  free  to  face  the  conflicts 
and  tensions  of  our  present  situations  in  the  world.  We  live 
in  a  world  where  Christians  are  on  both  sides  of  political  and 
economic  antagonisms  and  hostilities.  We  live  in  a  world  of 
those  conscious  of  being  exploited  and  those  ashamed  of  having 
profited  from  exploitation.  We  need  a  unity  which  can  hold 
people  together  in  such  a  way  that  they  join  in  the  search  and 
struggle  for  justice.  We  need,  too,  a  unity  that  can  overcome 
the  hesitations  of  Christians  unsure  how  to  receive  and  nurture 
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those  -who  respond  to  the  one  Gospel  and  then  find  many  churches. 
Such  a  unity  is  contradicted  where  the  Church  is  divided,  and 
is  clearly  signalled  only  by  a  visible  unity  of  Christians  in 
one  faith  and  one  fellowship  at  the  Lord's  Table. 

The  united  churches  are  a  response  to  the  world's 
needs,  a  response  in  which  we  have  sought  to  obey  our  Lord. 

Paced  with  the  task  of  proclaiming  and  living  the  Gospel,  divid¬ 
ed  churches  have  felt  impelled  to  go  beyond  any  secondary  con¬ 
siderations  and  to  give  clearer  expression  to  their  oneness  in 
Jesus  Christ.  They  have  been  able  to  accept  one  another  in 
the  same  faith  and  to  adopt  structures  suitable  for  their  life 
and  witness  as  one  church. 

Wherever  this  fellowship  of  all  in  each  place  has 
been  partially  realized,  there  comes  at  once  the  awareness  that 
this  is  only  a  step  on  a  long  road.  We  must  be  uniting  as  well 
as  united  churches.  In  the  distance,  we  see  a  vision  of  one 
Church,  the  whole  people  of  God,  made  up  of  particular  churches. 
Pach  particular  church  at  its  appropriate  level  -  village, 
town,  city,  district,  region,  nation,  continent  -  expresses 
the  fellowship  of  Christians  in  the  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
oucharist ,  in  mutual  care  and  responsibility,  in  common  witness 
and  service.  This  is  the  vision  of  a  church  which  has  found 
the  God-given  provision  for  decision-making  which  is  never 
arbitrary  and  a  participation  which  is  never  irresponsible. 

Though  the  vision  tarries,  united  churches  have  to 
ask  themselves  how  they  can  be  related  to  one  another  and  to 
their  fellow  Christians  of  all  churches,  and  how  to  take  their 
place  on  the  frontier  of  the  struggle  for  the  unity  of  the 
Church . 

Kutual  Recognition 

Both  our  common  experiences  and  our  ^reat  variety 
must  be  recognized.  Because  we  have  gone  through  the  experience 
of  a  union  which  has  in  it  a  pain  which  is  also  a  birth-pang  and 
a  joy  which  we  feel  impelled  to  share,  we  know,  when  we  meet, 
an  affinity  across  our  geographical  and  historical  separateness. 
Yet  because  we  have  each  found  our  unity  under  the  calling  and 
the  pressures  of  a  particular  situation,  both  of  church  history 
and  national  setting,  we  see  one  another  as  diverse;  we  hear 
many  accents  of  testimony.  We  have  been  learning  in  this 
meeting  to  share  Christ's  gifts  more  completely.  Both  our  felt 
affinity  and  our  acknowledged  diversity  lead  us  to  call  our 
churches  to  a  declaration  of  mutual  recognition  and  to  relation¬ 
ships  appropriate  to  such  recognition.  Both  at  the  stage  of 
union  negotiations  and  after  organic  union  has  been  achieved 
by  particular  churches,  there  is  clearly  a  need  for  sustained 
and  sustaining  relationships.  Such  relationships,  far  from 
being  exclusive,  will  also  help  in  the  development  of  new  re¬ 
lationships  with  conservative  evangelical  groups  on  the  one 
hand  and  with  the  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  on 
the  other.  United  churches  will  also  be  encouraged  by  one 
another  in  their  commitment  to  the  work  of  unity  in  their  own 
areas  through  councils  of  churches  at  local,  national  and 
regional  levels. 
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United  Churches  and  the  World  Confessional  Families 

Common  experience,  coupled  with  diversity,  has  led  us 
to  consider  our  relations  with  the  world  families  of  churches, 
commonly  known  as  the  World  Confessional  Families  (WCFs),  and 
to  their  share  in  the  search  for  the  expression  of  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  the  Church.  Again  and  again,  the  WCFs  have  spoken 
of  their  organizations  as  provisional  and  changeable.  They 
have  sought  in  various  ways  to  relate  to  the  emergence  of  united 
churches.  We  acknowledge  the  help  that  has  been  given  in  the 
process  of  union  negotiations  by  some  WCFs  to  their  member 
churches;  but  we  have  also  experienced  the  way  in  which  the 
strong  traditions  of  the  WCFs,  coupled  with  the  strength  and 
financial  power  of  their  older  member  churches,  have  been  an 
unintended  threat  or  even  sometimes  directly  exercised  hindrance 
to  the  achievement  of  union.  The  very  nature  and  experience 
of  united  churches  means  that  the  WCFs  are  not,  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  form,  an  appropriate  channel  for  relationships  between 
united  churches  themselves  and  between  united  churches  and 
churches  of  the  traditions  united  in  them. 

A  conversation  must,  therefore,  take  place  between 
united  churches  and  Union  committees  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
WCFs  on  the  other,  a  conversation  including  those  united 
churches  who  feel  unable  to  join  the  world  families. 

United  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 


We  desire  that  our  churches  should  fully  participate 
in  thework  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC),  because  it 
is  an  important  instrument  for  unity.  Preliminary  though  the 
WCC  is,  it  deserves  our  eager  support.  We  desire  a  greater 
commitment  by  the  WCC  to  the  quest  for  visible  unity  and  we 
ask,  on  behalf  of  our  churches,  that  the  WCC  will  be  ready 
more  actively  to  assist  and  enable  the  process  of  union  nego¬ 
tiation  and  the  development  of  relations  between  united  churches. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  united  churches  should 
not  form  a  new  organization  and  so  add  to  the  number  of  WCFs. 

We  see  the  WCC  and,  within  it,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission, 
as  the  instrument  which  we  need  for  our  mutual  relations  in 
this  time  of  transition  from  the  present  divisions  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church. 

At  the  end  of  our  meeting,  we  feel  both  responsible 
and  elated;  responsible  because  there  are  so  many  things  we 
want  our  churches  to  think  about  and  do;  elated  because  we  have 
experienced  here  in  Toronto  a  link  between  our  varied  churches 
and  church  union  committees  akin  at  the  international  level 
to  the  joy  of  the  unions  we  know  or  hope  for  in  our  local 
situations.  Unity  of  the  Church  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  the 
one  God  and  Father  of  us  all  has  a  purpose  directed  to  the 
unity  of  humankind.  We  claim  the  promise  of  Jesus,  recorded 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn.  12:32),  "I,  when  I  am  lifted  up  from 

the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  to  myself”. 


Gloryl 


To  Christ,  the  Crucified,  Risen  and  Ascended,  be  the 
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COMMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  implications  of  this 
message,  we  add  some  further  explanations  and  address  the  follow¬ 
ing  specific  recommendations  to  united  churches,  World  Confession¬ 
al  Families,  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  We  do  this  in 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  responses  to  these  recommen¬ 
dations  will  help  to  further  the  quest  for  visible  unity. 

1 .  Nature  and  Experience  of  United  Churches 

Union  negotiations  provide  an  opportunity  for  a 
thorough  self-analysis.  The  blessings  we  have  received  do  not 
make  us  blind  to  the  limitations  which  mark  the  life  of  united 
churches,  but  we  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  churches  engag¬ 
ing  in  an  attempt  at  organic  union  see  themselves  as  in  a 
mirror.  Out-dated  forms  of  belief  and  structure  are  brought  to 
notice,  and  as  the  churches  unite,  they  find  themselves  impelled 
to  re-examine  the  mission  in  their  setting. 

Organic  union  requires  a  conscious  effort  to  under¬ 
stand  and  express  together  the  Gospel  and  to  reflect  on  the 
nature  and  structures  of  the  Church.  It  is  an  opportunity  for 
genuine  renewal.  At  the  same  time,  this  common  effort  makes 
the  united  churches  vulnerable  at  certain  points.  They  may  be 
tempted  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  r el at ivizat ion  and  not  to  take 
seriously  enough  the  continuity  of  the  fundamental  structure 
of'  the  Church.  The  true  impulse  of  organic  union,  however, 
leads  rather  to  more  serious  reflection  on  the  meaning  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world.  It  is  essential  that 
united  churches  continue  after  union  to  struggle  with  questions 
of  faith  and  order. 

Organic  union  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  churches  to 
relate  more  effectively  to  the  historical  and  cultural  conditions 
of  their  country  or  area.  United  churches  validate  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  Church  rather  through  their  adaptability  to 
cultures  than  through  worldwide  uniformity.  They  are,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  freer  to  address  themselves  to  the  vital  issues  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live.  They  may  be  tempted  to  over¬ 
identify  with  that  society.  For  this  reason,  they  need  strong 
links  beyond  national  boundaries.  A  thorough  study  of  the 
Church's  role  in  society  and  the  appropriate  relationship  to 
the  State  is  of  particular  urgency  for  united  churches. 

2 .  The  Vision  of  the  One  Church 


How  can  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  quest  for  unity,  to¬ 
day  still  in  the  distance,  be  described?  The  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  has  recently  offered  the  following  suggestion: 

"The  one  Church  is  to  be  envisioned  as  a  conciliar 
fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are  themselves 
truly  united.  In  this  conciliar  fellowship,  each  local 
church  possesses,  in  communion  with  the  others,  the 
fullness  of  catholicity,  witnesses  to  the  same  apos¬ 
tolic  faith,  and,  therefore,  recognises  the  others  as 


belonging  to  the  same  Church  of  Christ  and  guided  by 
the  same  spirit.  They  are  bound  together  because  they 
have  received  the  same  baptism  and  share  in  the  same 
eucharist;  they  recognise  each  other's  members  and 
ministries.  They  are  one  in  their  common  commitment 
to  confess  the  Gospel  of  Christ  by  proclamation  and 
service  to  the  world.  To  this  end  each  church  aims 
at  maintaining  sustained  and  sustaining  relationships 
with  her  sister  churches,  expressed  in  conciliar 
gatherings  whenever  required  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  common  calling." 

The  description  which  we  have  given  in  the  message  is 
an  attempt  to  express  the  same  vision  in  less  technical  terms. 

The  concept  of  a  "conciliar  fellowship"  deserves  the  attention 
cf  the  united  churches.  It  is  not  an  alternative  to  that  of 
organic  union.  Conciliar  fellowship  requires  the  full  common 
commitment  to  the  fellowship  and  the  mission  given  by  Christ. 

It  is  a  way  of  describing  how  this  commitment  is  to  be  mani¬ 
fested  at  all  levels  of  the  Church's  life,  from  the  local  to 
the  universal;  conciliar  fellowship  is  total  mutual  acceptance 
in  faith  and  sacraments  combined  with  a  deep  respect  for  the 
otherness  of  those  who  share  the  same  fellowship  but  fulfill 
its  obligations  in  different  ways. 

This  unity  is  yet  to  be  attained.  But  the  vision  must 
already  inspire  and  direct  our  efforts  today,  and  the  united 
churches  must  ask  themselves  how  they  can  best  continue  to  hasten 
its  realization. 

3 .  Relations  Among  United  Churches 

In  order  to  fulfill  this  task  more  effectively,  the 
united  churches  should  seek  closer  relations  amongst  themselves. 
We  therefore  recommend  that : 

The  united  churches  covenant  to  support  one  another 

and  to  promote  together,  within  the  whole  ecumenical 

movement,  the  fuller  manifestation  of  the  unity  of 

the  Church. 

What  are  the  implications  of  this  recommendation? 

a)  Genuine  relations  among  united  churches.  The 
message  speaks  of  the  need  for  sustained  and  sustaining  re¬ 
lations  among  the  sister  churches  within  the  total  fellowship. 

The  united  churches  should  aim  at  realizing  such  relations 
among  themselves;  they  should  share  in  the  life  of  other 
united  churches  and  participate  in  their  experience,  their 
victories,  failures  and  suffering.  They  should  offer  prayers 
and  intercessions  for  one  another.  Wherever  possible  in  the 
light  of  existing  responsibilities  and  relations,  they  should 
share  their  resources  of  personnel  and  finance. 

In  developing  such  relations,  it  is  understood  that 
the  relations  must  be  fully  mutual.  Sending  personnel  implies 
the  readiness  to  receive  personnel  from  other  churches.  Shar¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  must  be  a  two-way  process. 


It  is  also  understood  that  churches  are  free  to  use 
personnel  and  financial  aid  in  accordance  with  their  own  prio¬ 
rities;  they  can  decline  any  support  which,  in  their  judgment, 
would  not  further-  the  cause  of  the  Gospel, 

b)  Mutual  recognition  by  united  churches.  In  order 
to  bear  a  common  witness  within  the  ecumenical  movement,  it  is 
essential  that  the  united  churches  deepen  the  communion  among 
themselves.  The  message  calls  for  an  explicit  act  of  mutual 
recognition.  At  first  sight,  it  may  be  difficult  to  regard 
united  churches  as  one  group  of  churches.  They  differ  from  one 
another  in  many  respects.  Though  they  share  the  same  faith, 
they  do  not  express  it  in  the  same  way.  They  are  different 
in  their  order.  Some  united  churches  have  a  combination  of 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Congregat ional ist  order;  others 
have  accepted  episcopacy,  sometimes  in  such  a  form  as  to 
emphasize  the  visible  expression  of  apostolic  succession  in  the 
Church,  Such  differences  must  be  taken  into  account  as  mutual 
recognition  and  acceptance  are  being  considered. 

Yet,  despite  these  differences,  on  the  basis  of  their 
common  inheritance  and  their  common  experience,  there  is  a  deep 
affinity  among  united  churches.  They  have  all  gone  through  a 
process  of  union  which  lias  led  them  to  common  perspectives. 

The  tradition  of  each  church  participating  in  the  union  has 
boon  radically  questioned  and  tested  in  the  encounter  with  the 
other  churches.  They  have  had  to  discover  a  new  common  language. 
They  have  had  to  use  imagination  in  adapting  their  structures 
to  make  possible  wider  fellowship. 

Therefore,  the  common  ground,  the  common  experience, 
and  the  common  task  should  make  possible  mutual  recognition  and 
acceptance.  United  churches ,  as  a  rule,  maintain  full  communion 
with  churches  belonging  to  the  same  confession  as  the  churches 
from  which  the  united  churches  have  been  formed;  they  should 
also  be  prepared  to  be  in  full  communion  with  other  united 
churches. 

We  therefore  recommend  that: 

( i  )  Each  united  church  make  the  explicit  declaration 

that  it  recognizes  the  other  united  churches  as  true 

churches  of  Jesus  Christ  arm  is  prepared  to  receive 

t  licit'  members  as  full  communicants  into  its _ own 

membership . 

( i i )  Each  united  church  declare  that  it  regards  the 

ministry  of  the  other  united  churches  as  blessed 

by  the  Spit' it  and  effective  in  the  preaching  of  the 

Gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  Such 

a  declaration  would  need  to  take  careful  account  of 

the  fact  that  each  united  church  must  express  its 

ministry  in  forms  suitable  to  its  own  unity  and  mission. 

These  considerations  do  not  mean  that  the  united 
churches  should  form  yet  another  confessional  family.  The 
covenant  we  propose  is  simply  to  serve  the  purpose  of  bearing 
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witness  together  to  God's  call  to  unity  within  the  ecumenical 
movement.  They  are  to  be  uniting  churches  on  the  way  to  unity 
and  therefore  open  to  all  efforts  serving  the  ultimate  goal, 

4 .  Sharing  with  Churches  Engaged  in  Union  Negotiations 

The  experience  of  united  churches  may  be  particularly 
relevant  to  churches  engaged  in  church  union  negotiations. 

The  exchange  at  this  meeting  in  Toronto  and  at  previous  con¬ 
sultations  on  church  union  negotiations,  in  Bossey  (1967)  and 
Limuru  (l970)>  has  proved  fruitful  for  both  sides. 

The  following  conclusions  have  emerged  from  our 
discussions : 

a)  Most  negotiations  require  considerable  time  and, 
for  many,  the  question  arises  whether,  compared  to  the  gain, 
the  price  for  organic  union  is  not  too  high.  Out  of  our  ex¬ 
perience,  we  would  affirm  that  the  quest  for  unity  should  be 
pursued  whatever  may  be  the  struggle  required  to  attain  the 
goal. 


b)  Organic  union  requires  the  clarification  of  many 
issues  of  faith,  order  and  organization.  Unclarified  differences 
ijiay  be  misused  to  obstruct  the  completion  of  union  in  the  last 
stage.  At  the  same  time,  union  must  be  entered  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  newly  found  fellowship  will  have  strength 
enough  to  face  and  solve  conflicts.  As  many  decisions  as  pos¬ 
sible  should  be  left  to  the  united  church. 

c)  Often  churches  outside  the  country,  mission 
agencies,  aid  and  relief  organizations,  etc.  represent  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  organic  union  through  the  relations  they  entertain 
with  one  of  the  churches  engaged  in  negotiations.  All  partners 
should  review  these  relationships  under  the  aspect  of  the 
unity  cf  the  Church. 

5 •  United  Churches  and  the  World  Confessional  Fami.lins 

The  dynamics  of  the  ecumenical  situation  point  to  the 
importance  of  conversation  between  united  churches  and  the 
World  Confessional  Families,  especially  those  who  have  united 
churches  within  their  membership. 

Among  united  churches,  there  are  two  approaches  to 
WCFs.  Some  are  grateful  for  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
WCFs  to  continue  relationships  with  churches  cf  the  traditions 
from  which  they  ce.me,  while  still  claiming  the  right  to  join 
with  others  to  seek  unity  as  Christ  wills  and  in  the  way  he 
wills.  Others  have  been  led  not  to  participate  any  longer  in 
the  life  of  the  WCFs.  They  have  decided  to  stand  back  from 
histories  not  their  own  in  order  to  respond  more  freely  to  the 
challenges  of  the  Gospel  and  their  particular  situation.  If 
an  old  pair  of  shoes  are  cramping  your  child's  feet,  you  do 
not  cut  off  his  toes  -  you  change  the  shoes. 
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Both,  whichever  approach  they  adopt,  recognize  the 
complex  historical  development  of  the  WCFs  and  their  valid  pre¬ 
sent  functions.  They  also  agree  that  the  demands  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  cultural  and  ecumenical  situations  in  which  united  churches 
live  require  a  new  reflection  on  their  relation  with  the  WCFs. 
Hence,  we  affirm  the  need  for  vigorous  dialogue  between  the 
united  churches  and  union  committees  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
WCFs  on  the  other. 

We  suggest  that  the  following  concerns  should  receive 
priori Ly  in  this  dialogue: 

a)  A  new  consideration  of  ultimate  goals  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  one  ecumenical  movement.  Out  of  this  consideration, 
the  WCFs  should,  individually  and  together,  encourage  the 
exercise  of  the  autonomy  of  their  member  churches,  and  their1 
freedom  to  unite  and  offer  to  them  sustaining  relationships 
after  union.  United  churches  need  to  relate  to  other  churches 
on  the  basis  of  their  newly  found  identity,  not  in  terms  of 
their  past  divided  histories. 

b)  An  exploration  of  how  the  WCFs  can  be  more  res¬ 
ponsive  to  and  responsible  for  the  priority  of  organic  union  of 
all  in  each  place  and  to  discover  what  such  a  responsibility 
moans  for  the  way  WCFs  function  and  interpret  their  ecumenical 
commi tment s . 

c)  The  determination  to  be  increasingly  sensitive 
to  the  integrity  and  priorities  of  the  churches  in  Africa, 

Asia,  Latin  America,  Caribbean  and  Pacific  and  to  bring  about 
their  effective  involvement  (if  the  churches  themselves  wish 
it)  in  the  projects  of  the  WCFs. 

d)  A  fresh  analysis  and  assessment  of  bilateral  con¬ 
versations  to  clarify  how  they  contribute  to  and  also  distract 
from  the  quest  for  organic  union. 

e)  A  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  there  has 
been  a  sufficient  representation  of  different  cultural  back¬ 
grounds  in  the  bilateral  conversations. 

f)  The  improvement  of  communication  and  liaison  of 
WCFs  with  the  WCC  in  a  common  effort  to  reach  the  goals  of  the 
ecumenical  movement. 

g)  The  consideration  of  the  criteria  and  timetable 
for  altering  and  terminating  the  functions  and  eventually  the 
existence  of  the  WCFs;  such  consideration  obviously  has  impli¬ 
cations  for  their  present  activities  and  future  planning. 

We  therefore  recommend  that: 

The  World  Confessional  Families  consult  with  the 

Continuation  Committee  selected  by  this  Toronto 

meeting  (see  p.  2b)  so  as  to  arrange  for  the  proposed 

dialogue . 
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We  realize  that  the  proposed  dialogue  will  also  have 
implications  for  our  relations  with  those  conservative  evan¬ 
gelical  groups  which  feel  obliged  to  oppose  church  union  and 
with  the  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholi  Churches.  We  ask  the 
Continuation  Committee  to  direct  the  attention  of  relevant 
persons  and  organizations  to  these  implications. 

6 .  United  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

The  raison  d ' etre  of  the  WCC  is  to  call  the  churches 
to  "visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship". 
This  goal  should  permeate  all  the  activities  of  the  WCC.  Indeed, 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  WCC,  with  the 
new  formulation  of  its  aims,  gives  an  opportunity  to  proclaim 
once  again  the  centrality  of  unity  and  mission  for  the  life  of 
the  Church  and  for  its  own  life.  In  particular,  we  see  two  ways 
for  the  WCC  to  take  up  that  opportunity:  to  be  more  explicit  a 
about  the  ultimate  goal  of  unity  and  the  implications  of  that 
goal  for  the  churches,  and  to  be  a  more  active  enabler  for  unity 
to  specific  situations  where  churches  are  working  for  union. 

Since  united  churches  are  an  attempt  to  anticipate 
the  goal  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  they  have  something  dis¬ 
tinctive  to  say  to  and  within  the  WCC.  In  particular,  they 
contribute  certain  emphases  to  the  life  and  agenda  of  the  WCC: 

a)  A  determined  commitment  to  work  for  organic  union 
as  a  sign  of  Christ's  reconciling  love. 

b)  An  articulation  of  the  Gospel  of  reconciliation 
in  more  inclusive  forms  of  church  life. 

c)  A  sign  that  through  the  common  confession  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Gospel  the  Church's  brokenness  can  be  and 
is,  in  fact,  being  healed. 

d)  A  witness  to  the  diversity  within  the  one  Church 
which  enriches  life  in  the  Spirit  and  expresses  the  richness 
of  God's  creation.  The  striking  diversity  of  the  shapes, 
structures  and  liturgies  of  the  present  united  churches  is  a 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  organic  union  does  not  lead  to  a  mono¬ 
lithic,  uniform  church. 

e)  A  reminder  that  unity  is  required  to  sustain 
Christians  in  the  midst  of  tensions,  even  in  the  midst  of 
severe  conflicts  which  the  churches  have  to  face  in  their  human 
situations. 

The  united  churches  seek  and  find  uniquely  in  the 

WCC : 


a)  A  fellowship  which  brings  churches  across  the 
centuries,  continents  and  cultures  into  living  relationships, 
and  which  anticipates  the  vision  of  the  fullness  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church. 

b)  A  community  which  enables  the  churches  to  confer 
with  each  other  about  matters  of  faith  and  witness,  and  challenges 
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them  with  perspectives  beyond  the  experience  they  have  already 
made;  this  fellowship  provides  support  to  divided  churches  to 
return  to  their  own  situations  ready  to  meet  and  accept  one 
another  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ. 

We  therefore  recommend  that: 

( i )  United  churches  explore  the  meaning  of  their 
membership  in  the  WCC  in  the  light  of  their  experience 

of  union,  and  articulate  how  they  believe  they  can 

play  a  more  visible  and  effective  role  in  the  WCC. 

( i i )  The  WCC  make  a  conscious  review  of  its  programmes 

to  evaluation  in  what  sense  they  contribute  to  or 

hinder  the  way  toward  full  unity.  Such  evaluation 

is  urgent  because  the  WCC,  through  its  structures  and 

programmes,  can  unconsciously  institutionalize  dis¬ 

unity  and  contribute  to  the  continuation  of  divisions. 

(iii)  United  churches,  in  liaison  with  the  Faith  and 
Order  Secretariat,  reflect  upon  the  relation  between 

the  Church  and  the  State  in  each  national  situation , 

focusing  on  their  union  experience.  This  study  is 

especially  crucial  in  those  situations  where,  on  the 

one  hand,  the  laws  of  the  country  reflect  definitions 

of  a  previous  century  and,  on  the  other  hand,  where 

the  Church  is  seeking  to  participate  responsibly  in 

building  a  new  nation. 

( i v )  The  Vouth  Office  of  the  WCC  be  mandated  to  ensure 
that  church  union  is  centrally  considered  on  the  agenda 

of  the  WCC 1 s  youth  programmes,  consultations  and  other 

related  events;  that  united  churches  convene  con¬ 

ferences  of  and  with  youth  to  consider  the  vitality 
and  needs  of  their  united  church  and  to  plan  for 

the  future  of  church  union  in  their  situation . 


* *  *  *  ****** 

At  the  end  of  the  consultation,  the  participants 
adopted  the  following  action: 

-  to  send  this  report  to  all  united  churches  with 
the  request  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  their 
authorities  and  to  respond  to  the  recommendations 
by  December  31 »  1976;  responses  from  other  churches 
and  church  union  committees  will  also  be  welcome 

-  to  ask  the  WCC  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  make 
available  the  services  of  its  Secretariat  for 
fnrthering  the  concerns  and  recommendations  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  report 

-  to  appoint  a  Continuation  Committee  of  seven  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  united  churches  to  act  together  with 
the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  in  the  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  in  this  report. 
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The  Mandate  of  the  Continuation  Committee  includes 
the  following  tasks: 

-  to  direct  the  recommendations  to  the  respective 
addressees  and  make  known  to  them  the  concerns  of 
the  Toronto  Consultation 

-  to  arrange  for  a  conversation  with  the  World  Con¬ 
fessional  Families  as  well  as  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  discuss  the  implementation  of 
the  report 

-  to  make  sure  that  the  report  will  he  taken  into 
account  at  the  Fifth  Assembly  and  the  post- Assembly 
programme  of  the  WCC 

-•  to  investigate  with  united  churches  and  the  WCC 
ways  and  means  of  providing  sufficient  staff  time 
to  further  the  increasing  common  agenda  of  united 
churches  and  church  union  committees,  and  to  meet 
their  need  for  communication  with  each  other  and 
the  WCC 

-  to  report  on  these  contacts  to  the  united  churches 
and  union  committee 

-  to  evaluate  the  replies  from  the  united  churches 
and  to  prepare  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  the 
united  churches  and  union  committees. 

The  Mandate  of  the  Continuation  Committee  will  end 
with  the  completion  of  these  tasks,  hopefully  by  May  1,  1977. 
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CALLING  Till':  CHUKCIIES  TO  THE  GOAL  OF  VISIBLE  UNITY 

Some  reflections  on  the  role  of  the  WCC  in 
the  search  for  visible  unity 


In  preparation  for  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of'  Churches  in  Nairobi,  a  small  consultation  was  called 
in  Geneva,  April  6-10,  1975*  to  consider  the  question:  "How 
can  the  World  Council  of  Churches  contribute  more  effectively 
to  the  churches1  search  for  visible  unity?”  The  proposed  new 
Constitution  of  the  WCC  lists  as  one  of  the  principal  aims  of 
the  WCC  "to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in 
one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship  ..."  The  consultation 
focused  its  discussion  on  exploring  the  meaning  of  this  phrase. 
Though  theological  and  ecc.1  esiological  questions  were  discussed, 
the  primary  emphasis  was  rather  on  the  practical  implications 
of'  the  new  formulations  for  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches. 

The  consultation  did  not  aim  at  elaborating  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  "unity  we  seek".  This  effort  has  been  made  at 
other  conferences  (e.g.  the  meetings  at  Salamanca,  cf.  The 
Fci  i  men  i  c  al  Rev  i  ew ,  April  197^t  and  Accra,  cf.  Uniting  in  Hope, 
p.  110-123).  The  consultation  used  the  agreement  reached  at 
those  meetings  as  its  point  of  departure  and  sought  to  answer 
the  question:  llow  can  the  WrCC  as  a  whole  and  its  individual 
programmes  promote  the  cause  of  the  unity  of  the  Church? 


L  Unity  is  Given  in  Christ 

The  unity  which  is  given  in  Christ  is  the  presuppo¬ 
sition  of  the  witness,  the  mission  and  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Unity  is  not  the  result  of  human  efforts.  It  is  God's  gift  in 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  received  constantly  anew  by  the  community  of 
the  faithful.  Though  given,  it  is  not  yet  fully  experienced. 

The  Church  i s  one  and  is  constantly  on  the  way  of  becoming  one. 
The  search  for  unity  and  the  effort  to  maintain  unity  must  be 
pursued  at  all  times. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  modern  ecumenical  movement, 
the  search  for  unity  has  been  tie  main  focus.  The  efforts 
undertaken  have  been  successful  in  many  respects.  The  isolation 
between  the  churches  has  been  broken.  They  have  entered  dia¬ 
logue.  Many  controversial  issues  have  been  clarified.  Common 
prayer,  common  worship,  common  witness  and  service  have  become 
possible.  The  churches  are  now  able  to  live  in  fellowship. 

The  progress  bring  with  it  the  temptation  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  degreee  of  unity  which  has  been  achieved.  The  scandal  of 
disunity  being  removed,  the  churches  can  easily  settle  down  and 
renounce  the  further  efforts  towards  full  unity.  Why  should 
further  unity  be  sought?  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  have  overcome 
hostility  and  to  live  in  dialogue  and  friendship? 
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At  the  same  time,  the  search  for  full  unity  is  being 
called  into  question  by  nevv  tensions  which  arise  between,  and 
even  more  within,  the  churches.  Differing  political  and  social 
commitments,  differences  of  culture,  language,  race,  class, 
etc.  can  be  the  cause  of  deep  conflicts.  Sometimes,  they  lead 
to  new  groupings  across  confessional  borderlines.  Why  then 
should  unity  between  the  conf essionally  divided  churches  be 
pursued? 


Facing  this  present  situation,  we  re-affirm  our  con¬ 
viction  that  the  search  for  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one 
eucharistic  fellowship  remains  one  of  the  primary  concerns  of 
the  WCC  and  that  it  should  permeate  all  its  programmes  and 
activities.  The  concern  for  unity  is  not  optional;  it  is  based 
on  the  Gospel  and  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  very  essence 
of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Both  are  required  -  restoring  the  unity  of  the  divided 
churches  and  maintaining  it  in  the  tensions  and  conflicts  of 
the  present  time.  The  churches  will  be  able  to  face  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  our  generation  only  if  they  stay  together  in  solidarity, 
mutual  openness  and  correction,  (l)  Each  church  must  bring  its 
gifts  -  charismata  -  and  experience  into  the  ecumenical  fellow¬ 
ship  to  enrich  others  and  to  be  enriched  by  them.  True  unity 
in  Christ  cannot  be  separated  from  the  concern  for  witness, 
service  and  justice  in  the  world. 


II  Visible  Unity  in  Conciliar  Fellowship 

At  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  on  "Concepts  of 
Unity  and  Models  of  Union",  Salamanca,  1973,  the  vision  of  the 
one  Church  was  set  forth  in  the  following  terms: 

"The  one  Church  is  to  be  envisioned  as  a  conciliar 
fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are  themselves 
truly  united.  In  this  conciliar  fellowship  each 
local  church  possesses,  in  communion  with  the  others, 
the  fulness  of  catholicity,  witnesses  to  the  same 
apostolic  faith  and  therefore  recognises  the  others 
as  belonging  to  the  same  Church  of  Christ  and  guided 
by  the  same  spirit.  They  are  bound  together  because 
they  have  received  the  same  baptism,  and  share  in 
the  same  eucharist;  they  recognise  each  other's  members 
and  ministries.  They  are  one  in  their  common  commit¬ 
ment  to  Confess  the  Gospel  of  Christ  by  proclamation 
and  service  to  the  world.  To  this  end  each  church 
aims  at  maintaining  sustained  and  sustaining  relation¬ 
ships  with  her  sister  churches,  expressed  in  con¬ 
ciliar  gatherings  whenever  required  for  the  fulfilment 
of  their  common  calling."  (2) 

(1)  Cf.  the  Statement  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  "Towards 
Unity  in  Tension",  Uniting  in  Hope  -  Accra  197^ >  p.  90f. 

(2)  What  Kind  of  Unity,  Geneva  1974,  p.  121. 


be  n o  t  e cl  : 


Several  implications  from  this  description  should 


1.  It  is  essential  to  note  that  this  conciliar 
fellowship  is  rooted  in  the  common  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 
in  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  the  risen  Christ  himself  con¬ 
stitutes  the  communion.  lie  precedes  all  human  experience  of 
togetherness  and  all  human  efforts  of  joint  action.  He  re¬ 
creates  the  communion  where  it  threatens  to  fall  apart.  He 
enables  the  members,  to  grow  within  the  one  body.  Within  the 
present  ecumenical  fellowship,  this  eucharistic  dimension  is 
only  partially  experienced;  the  restoration  of  full  eucharis¬ 
tic  fellowship  is  the  goal  to  which  all  ecumenical  efforts 

mu  s  t  a  spire.  .  ; 

2.  The  term  "conciliar  fellowship"  indicates  that 
unity  is  not  a  situation  which  can  be  reached  once  for  all  -  a 
static  harmony  -  but  is  rather  a  dynamic  movement  to  be  entered 
into.  The  historical  differences  among  the  churches  must  be 
overcome  .and  union  must  be  achieved.  But  once  the  united  church 
has  come  into  existence,  the  struggle  for  unity  will  not  cease, 
because  the  forces,  of  division  will  be  with  her  till  the  end 

of  time.  Conciliar  fellowship  is  capable  of  facing  the  conflicts 
which  arise  as  the  Church  sets  out  to  witness  to  the  Gospel 
in  the  tensions  of  the  world. 

2.  The  unity  given  in  Jesus  Christ  must  manifest  it¬ 
self  in  community  and  shared  life.  The  Church  must  always 
point  beyond  itself,  realizing  that  it  cannot  work  for  greater 
community  in  society  without  actualizing  community  more  fully 
within  its  own  fold*  What  does  that  mean?  For  instance,  the 
Church  should  be  a  community  which  involves  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  part icipation  of  all  members  in  its  decision-making  and 
other  activities;  the  community  should  be  capable  cf  transcend¬ 
ing  Lhe  divisive  human  barriers  like  race,  class,  sex.  Thus 
the  life  of  the  Church  is  characterized  by  a  constant  struggle 
for  the  fuller  manifestation  of  community.  The  term  "conciliar 
fellowship"  must  be  understood  with  this  task  in  mind. 

4.  The  description  implies  the  need  to  manifest  the 
unity  of  the  Church  at  different  levels  -  local,  national, 
regional  and  universal.  The  Church  as  a  whole  must  be  visibly 
one,  but  the  requirements  of  unity  are  different  at  each  level. 
The  primary  reality  is  the  common  celebration  of  the  eucharist 
at  a  given  place  or  in  a  given  context.  Jesus  Christ  is  present 
wherever  this  celebration  takes  place,  and  where  he  is  present 
the  Church  is  present.  Within  tb is  eucharistic  community,  the 
members  receive  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which  constitute  their 
Christian  life. 

At  the  local  and  national  levels,  the  Christian  con¬ 
gregations  need  to  be  so  united  that  they  are  able  to  share 
their  experiences,  to  support  one  another  in  their  witness  and 
to  act  together.  They  also  need  to  be  able  to  represent  the 
church  of.  their  area  to  the  wider  Christiaii'  fellowship.  The 
description  refers  to  a  "conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches 
which  are  themselves  truly  united".  The  term  "local"  here  re- 
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fers  to  an  area  (usually  a  nation)  and  points  to  the  need  for 
Christians  in  that  given  area  to  form  recognizably  one  community. 

Recognizably  united  means  organically  united,  i.e.  sharing  in 
one  eucharistic  fellowship,  being  able  to  decide  together, 
taking  responsibility  for  missionary  tasks  in  their  area,  exer¬ 
cising  authority  on  the  use  of  money  within  the  Church  and  for 
service  in  their  area,  caring  for  the  theological  training  of 
their  members  and  ministers,  etc.  The  ecumenical  efforts  must 
aim  at  establishing  united  churches  of  this  kind  in  each  area. 

At  the  regional  and  international  levels,  churches 
need  to  meet  in  representative  gatherings,  and  make  possible 
common  witness  and  action  which  is  required  at  these  levels. 

All  the  levels  are  interdependent  and  must  not  be 
isolated  from  one  another.  Today  this  interdependence  is  even 
more  evident  than  in  earlier  centuries  -  because  the  problem 
the  Church  faces  at  different  levels  are  more  intertwined;  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  real  witness  and  action  at  the  regional  or 
international  level  without  the  experience  of  the  local  level; 
because  there  is  no  real  fulfilment  of  the  calling  at  the 
local  level  without  the  wider  perspective  provided  by  the  ex¬ 
change  and  common  commitment  at  the  regional  and  international 
levels.  The  vision  of  "conciliar  fellowship"  places  the 
emphasis  on  this  interdependence. 

5.  The  vision  of  conciliar  fellowship  at  all  levels 
represents  a  challenge  to  the  present  situation.  Are  the  churches 
free  to  move  towards  that  goal?  Can  they  form  truly  united 
churches  in  each  area?  The  e  are  many  obstacles  which  need  to 

be  overcome.  In  some  countries,  through  ties  with  confessional 
bodies  or  mission  and  service  agencies,  churches  have  closer 
links  with  churches  of  the  same  tradition  in  distant  lands  than 
with  churches  of  other  traditions  in  the  same  area.  In  some 
cases,  internat ional  relations  within  the  same  confessional 
tradition  serve  to  stimulate  the  churches'  local  ecumenical 
involvement;  but  on  the  whole,  these  relations  tend  to  slow 
down  the  movement  towards  local  union,  and  indeed  often  pre¬ 
serve  and  strengthen  division. 

The  goal  of  conciliar  fellowship  raises  the  question 
as  to  how  World  Confessional  Families  contribute  to  or  hinder 
the  growth  of  unity  at  the  local  level.  The  primary  task  of 
confessional  organizations  should  not  be  seen  as  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  confessional  identity,  but  rather  as  the  enabling 
of  churches  to  move  towards  unity.  The  call  to  unity,  and  the 
search  for  authentic  selfhood  and  culturally  determined  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  Christian  faith,  challenge  the  confessional 
organizations  and  their  member  churches  to  ask  anew  whether  in 
reality  they  promote  a  conciliar  fellowship  of  all  churches. 

They  need  to  examine  together  what  steps  could  be  taken  both 
to  remove  the  obstacles  to  union  and  to  support  those  actions 
which  implement  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  today. 

6.  The  description  emphasizes  the  need  for  sustained 
and  sustaining  relationships  among  the  various  sister  churches. 
Each  cnurcn  needs  not  only  to  receive  and  recognize  other 
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churches  as  belonging  to  the  same  Church  of  Christ,  but  it  is 
obliged  to  relate  to  other  churches  and  to  feel  accountable  to 
them.  The  conciliar  fellowship  is  a  fellowship  of  exchange, 
support  and  mutual  correction.  What  are  the  implications  of 
this  affirmation?  As  long  as  the  divisions  have  not  been  over¬ 
come,  communion  among  churches  remains  limited.  But  their  com¬ 
munion  will  grow  as  they  begin  to  practise  conciliar  fellow¬ 
ship  by  anticipation.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  immedi¬ 
ate  ecumenical  tasks  to  begin  developing  true  "sustained  and 
sustaining  relationships"  among  the  churches  as  they  look 
towards  the  time  when  they  can  accept  one  another  as  sister 
cliurche  s  in  full  mutual  responsibility  and  solidarity. 


What  does  that  mean?  Some  examples  may  illustrate 


i  L  : 


a)  Sharing  in  suffering.  In  many  countries,  the 
Church  is  passing  through  the  test  of  persecution  and  suffering. 
In  some  countries,  the  Church  must  pay  the  price  for  its  wit¬ 
ness  against  a  specific  political  power;  in  other  countries, 
the  Church  is  under  pressure  because  the  Gospel  is.  regarded 
as  incompatible  with  the  ideology  underlying  the  political 
and  social  order.  The  unity  of  the  Church  must  find  an  ex¬ 
pression  in  solidarity;  for,  if  one  part  of  the  Church  is  suffer¬ 
ing,  it  must  be  the  concern  of  the  whole  Church.  Ways  must  be 
actively  sought  to  participate  in  the  suffering  of  others.  Con¬ 
ciliar  fellowship  can  be  promoted  by  intercession  and  pastoral 
visits,  by  courageous  information  of  public  opinion  and  some¬ 
times  by  protest. 


b)  Common  responsibility  for  mission.  Each  church  has 
a  certain  responsibility  for  the  witness  and  mission  of  other 
churches.  There  must  be  a  constant  exchange  between  the  churches 
aiming  at  s trengt liening  the  witness  to  the  Gospel.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  each  church  belongs  to  all  churches;  the  errors  and 
failures  affect  the  whole  fellowship.  The  conciliar  fellowship 
is  therefore  a  fellowship  of  common  responsibility  for  mission. 
Obviously,  within  this  fellowship  each  church  has  its  own  spe¬ 
cific  tasks  to  fulfil,  and  the  relationships  must  aim  at  enab¬ 
ling  the  church  in  each  area  to  fulfil  these  tasks. 


c)  Sharing  personnel  and  finance.  For  the  fulfilment 
of  their  common  calling,  the  churches  are  brought  to  share  their 
resources  in  personnel  and  finance.  The  need  of  each  church  must 
be  met  by  a  concerted  effort  of  the  whole  fellowship.  In  devel¬ 
oping  the  fellowship  of  mutual  solidarity, care  must  be  taken 
that  the  churches  are  related  to  one  another  in  full  freedom. 
Resources  in  personnel  and  finance  constitute  power,  and  thus 
their  use  can  easily  distort  the  relations  among  the  churches. 
Sending  personnel  and  money  implies  the  readiness  also  to  re¬ 
ceive  -  the  exchange  must  be  mutual.  It  is  understood,  that 
true  sharing  within  a  mature  partnership  means  that  churches 
are  free  to  use  personnel  and  financial  aid  in  accordance  with 
their  own  priorities;  they  can  also  decline  any  support  which 
they  feel  would  not  further  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  their 
area . 
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The  call  for  a  moratorium,  as  issued  by  the  All  Africa 
Conference  of  Churches  in  Lusaka  in  197^ >  must  be  understood 
in  this  perspective.  Its  aim  is  not  to  end  the  relations  among 
the  churches,  but  rather  to  attain  a  more  authentic  expression 
of  the  universality  of  the  Church.  The  call  implies  that  only 
through  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  flow  of  personnel  and 
finance  can  the  churches  truly  discover  and  accept  their  call¬ 
ing  in  a  given  place.  The  help  given  by  a  church  must  not 
diminish  the  freedom  of  decision  and  self-reliance  of  sister 
churches.  In  some  situations,  true  partnership  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  breaking  the  existing  relationship  of  domination 
and  dependence. 

d )  Sharing  in  the  liturgical  life  of  the  churches. 
Conciliar  fellowship  requires  exchange  and  mutual  visitation. 

At  present  many  ecumenical  visits  have  an  exclusively  "technical" 
character:  people  are  sent  to  fulfil  certain  functions  in  a  pro¬ 
gramme.  But,  visits  as  described  in  the  New  Testament  had  a 
deeper  meaning:  they  were  a  means  of  spiritual  exchange  and 
mutual  strengthening.  In  order  to  achieve  this  today,  mutual 
visitation  must  involve  the  participation  in  the  worship  life 
of  the  churches.  Many  churches  are  not  yet  equipped  for  this 
kind  of  sharing. 

e )  Accepting  the  critical  voice  of  other  churches. 

At  present  critical  judgment  is  often  viewed  as  intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  church.  Critical  question¬ 
ing,  however,  should  be  an  integral  part  of  true  relations 
between  the  churches.  Obviously,  there  must  be  restraint  in 
addressing  questions  to  another  church,  but  conciliar  fellow¬ 
ship  can  grow  only  if  the  churches  feel  accountable  and  res¬ 
ponsive  to  one  another. 


Ill  The  Promotion  of  Unity  through  the  Programmes  and 

Activities  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

The  task  as  it  is  formulated  in  the  proposed  Con¬ 
stitution,  "to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity 
in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship"  is  entrusted  to 
the  WCC  as  a  whole.  All  Units  and  Sub-Units  have  a  responsible 
role  to  play  in  this  overall  objective.  No  doubt  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  has  to  maintain  a  certain  specialized  role  in 
the  promotion  of  Christian  unity.  However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  this  central  task  of  the  WCC  can  be  delegated  exclusively 
to  omCommission.  The  overwhelming  nature  of  the  concern  for 
the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  overriding  priority  that 
is  accorded  to  it  in  the  establishment  of  the  WCC  require  the 
resources,  capabilities  and  contributions  of  all  Sub-Units. 

In  how  far  is  the  Search  for  the  unity  of  the  Church 
a  real  concern  for  the  various  programmes  of  the  WCC?  Of 
course,  one  can  speak  of  all  programmes  in  the  WCC  as  inter¬ 
confessional  and,  therefore,  ecumenical.  It  can  also  be  said 
that  all  programmes  in  effect  bring  about  a  certain  measure  of 
understanding  and  cooperation  among  the  churches.  But  the 
question  goes  beyond  this.  How  far  do  the  Sub-Units,  in  de- 
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Signing  and  carrying  out  their  programmes,  consciously  consider 
the  promotion  of  Christian  unity  as  one  of  the  criteria? 

Some  questions  may  illustrate  this: 

Of  the  financial  resources  which  are  channelled  through  the 
InterChurch  Aid  programmes  and  projects,  what  proportion  is 
aimed  at  bringing  about  church  unity?  Is  the  promotion  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church  an  equally  valid  criterion  in  Inter- 
Church  Aid  to  the  service  of  human  need?  Do  our  studies  and 
programmes  in  the  field  of  justice  give  due  consideration  to 
the  calling  of  the  Church  to  be  "  a  reconciling  community"? 

IIow  seriously  does  our  promotion  of  mission  and  evangelism 
take  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  a  precondition  for  the  credible 
witness  to  the  Gospel  of  reconciliation?  In  the  selection  of 
the  subjects  for  study  and  theological  reflection,  do  we  give 
priority  consideration  to  topics  which  narrow  the  existing 
differences  among  Christians  or  which  help  to  develop  common 
understanding  on  new  frontiers? 

Finally,  should  the  WCC  evolve  an  overall  strategy 
for  the  promotion  of  Christian  unity,  in  which  the  specific 
tasks  and  programmes  of  the  various  Units  and  Sub-Units  would 
be  evaluated  and  assigned? 

These  questions  are  raised  as  indicators  for  self- 
examination  by  each  Programme  Unit.  Their  purpose  is  not  to 
compromise  the  specific  objectives  of  the  various  programmes 
and  activities,  but  to  ensure  the  contribution  of  all  Pro¬ 
gramme  Units  to  the  concern  for  unity,  the  central  goal  of  the 
ecumenical  movement. 


IV  The  Promotion  of  Unity  through  National  Counterparts 

If  unity  is  to  be  promoted,  the  WCC  needs  also  to 
review  the  relationships  to  its  constituency,  specifically  to 
its  regional  and  national  counterparts.  The  way  in  which  these 
relations  are  conceived  has  a  deep  impact  on  the  search  for 
unity  as  it  emerges  at  the  local,  national  and  regional  levels. 

1.  Most  programmes  of  the  WCC  relate  to  different 
individuals  or  organizations  within  the  churches  in  different 
local  situations;  study  centres,  groups  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  Urban  Industrial  Mission,  associations  of 
theological  schools,  literature  commissions,  etc.  Very  often 
these  counterparts  have  emerged  as  a  local  response  to  an  inter¬ 
national  ecumenical  initiative.  In  the  desire  to  help  the 
renewal  and  the  mission  of  the  local  church,  the  WCC  stimulates 
the  creation  of  these  instruments;  most  of  them  provide  a  good 
service  to  the  churches  and  to  society  in  the  local  area.  But 
all  of  them  are  under  the  permanent  temptation  of  becoming 
isolated  either  from  the  main  life  of  the  churches  or  from  each 
other  by  keeping  a  direct  relationship  with  the  sponsoring 
body  of  the  WCC,  or  with  funding  agencies  abroad.  In  promotion 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church  at  the  local  level,  the  WCC  needs 
to  challenge  itself  and  these  counterparts  to  work  together, 
be  it  by  cooperation  or  by  confrontation,  and  to  Try  in  every 
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case  to  relate  their  being  and  actions  to  the  life  of  the  local 
churches.  Every  attempt  by  the  WCC  to  relate  to  the  local 
situation  should  be  made  not  only  with  the  specific  purpose 
of  rendering  a  particular  service,  but  also  with  the  question 
of  how  much  this  entrance  into  the  local  situation  helps  the 
renewal  of  that  church  community  towards  the  goal  of  eucharis- 
tic  fellowship. 


2.  Among  the  national  counterparts,  National 
Christian  Councils  hold  a  special  place.  Most  of  them  are 
helpful  instruments  for  cooperation  among  the  churches.  But 
it  must  be  recognized  that  very  often  this  cooperation  becomes 
a  substitute  for  the  genuine  searching  for  visible  unity.  At 
this  moment,  when  the  WCC  in  its  new  Constitution  recognizes 
the  particular  responsibility  of  helping  the  churches  to  work 
towards  a  eucharistic  fellowship,  is  there  not  need  for  invit¬ 
ing  and  urging  the  councils  of  churches  related  to  the  WCC  to 
participate  in  this  same  vocation. 


3.  While  we  talk  of  National  Christian  Councils  in 
general,  it  is  recognized  that  they  represent  very  different 
realities  and  different  possibilities  in  different  countries. 

In  several  countries,  there  are  no  council  structures,  but 
rather  there  exist  ad  hoc  and  sometimes  flexible  inter-church 
arrangements  for  cooperation.  All  this  demands  from  the  WCC 

a  careful  analysis  of  the  different  situations,  and  the  develop 
ment  of  means  of  relating  to  councils  that  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  their  respective  possibilities  and  limitations. 

4,  The  WCC,  being  a  council  of  churches ,  could  and 
should  work  for  the  promotion  of  church  unity  at  the  national 
level,  not  only  through  councils  but  primarily  through  its 
member  churches.  Such  a  double,  complementary  approach  would 
be  more  fruitful  and  would  help  to  stimulate  the  search  for  a 
truly  conciliar  fellowship. 


V  Issues  and  Methods  for  Continuing  Theological 

Reflection 


1*  Theological  reflection  on  the  basic  issues  within 
church  life  which  are  important  for  the  unity  of  the  Church 
has  continued  over  many  years  within  the  Faith  and  Order  Com¬ 
mission.  After  several  years  of  common  study,  three  agreed 
statements  on  baptism,  the  eucharist  and  the  ministry  have  been 
sent  to  the  churches  for  their  reaction,  evaluation  and  serious 
appraisal  (One  Baptism,  One  Eucharist  and  a  Mutually  Recognized 
Ministry,  Gen eva  1975)*  Responses  from  the  churches  themselves 
will  point  the  way  ahead  in  the  investigation  of  these  themes. 
It  appears  obvious  that  these  topics,  specifically  the  ministry 
will  need  further  study  in  the  period  ahead.  The  question  is 
how  best  this  might  be  done.  How  are  the  results  so  far 
achieved  to  be  implemented  and  incorporated  into  the  life  of 
the  churches,  e.g.  catechisms,  confirmation  classes,  interconfe 
sional  eucharistic  services,  etc.?  A  new  level  of  discussion 
should  be  developed  to  further  the  progress  already  achieved. 
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2.  The  primary  task  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
will  continue  in  concentrating  its  efforts  on  the  central  issues 
which  are  directly  related  to  the  concern  for  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  This  concentration  is  seen  in  three  areas: 

a)  Continuing  the  study  on  "Giving  Account  of  the 
Hope  that  is  within  us"  -  which  seeks  to  engage  Christians 
around  the  world  in  giving  expression  to  their  hope  in  Jesus 
Christ  within  their  particular  situations  and  contexts.  This 
study  may  open  a  new  way  to  unity  as  Christians  confess  to¬ 
gether  the  one  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  discovering  anew  the 
centrality  and  power  of  the  Gospel  in  bringing  unity. 

b)  Continuing  to  seek  to  clarify  the  nature  of  the 
unity  we  seek  -  keeping  prominently  before  the  churches  the 
call  to  unity  by  specifying  the  goal  and  the  implications  of 
that  goal  for  the  churches  within  the  fellowship  of  the  WCC. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  give  clarity  to  the  goal  in  setting 
forth  the  concept  of  "conciliar  fellowship"  (see  Part  I  above 
"Visible  Unity  in  Conciliar  Fellowship",  and  the  report  "The 
Unity  of  the  Church  -  the  Goal  and  the  Way",  Uniting  in  Hope- 
Accra  197^»  p.  110). 

c)  Becoming  more  reflection-action  oriented:  mainr 
taining  Contacts  and  providing  support  to  specific  situations 
where  churches  are  working  for  union  or  are  dealing  with  issues 
that  continue  divisions  among  Christians  in  their  communities. 

In  particular,  Faith  and  Order  should  assist  churches  threatened 
by  new  divisions.  Too  often  the  search  for  unity  is  understood 
as  a  process  of  restoration.  But  in  fact  the  danger  of  further 
division  is  constantly  with  the  churches;  if  no  conscious 
efforts  are  made  to  meet  the  divisions  today,  future  generations 
may  inherit  the  unsolved  problems  of  their  fathers.  The  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  should  consider  ways  and  means  to  meet 
this  problem,  e.g.  by  setting  up  "ministries  of  reconciliation" 
when  churches  are  threatened  by  conflicts  which  may  further 
divide  their  fellowship* 

3.  There  is  a  widening  range  of  issues  emerging 
within  the  ecumenical  movement  which  broaden  the  context  of 
the  unity  discussion  -  a  new  type  of  ecumenical  collaboration 
and  coordination  needs  to  be  developed  to  meet  these  issues. 

This  would  mean  that  within  the  WCC  all  programmes  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  their  own  theological  reflection  upon  the  areas 
of  their  activities  and  concern,  but  collaboration  among  the 
programmes  should  be  developed  so  that  they  would  constantly 
keep  the  horizon  and  perspective  of  unity  in  mind.  Such  col¬ 
laboration  would  enable  the  WCC  to  see  more  clearly  the  nature 
of  the  unity  we  seek  in  the  wider  perspective,  based  on  the 
active  engagement  of  Christians  in  the  fields  of  faith  and 
witness,  justice  and  service,  and  renewal  and  edncation. 

a)  Faith  and  Order  should  be  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  dimension  of  unity  to  other  programmes  within  the  WCC; 
e.g.,  collaboration  already  exists  with  the  Programme  to 
Combat  Racism  as  they  seek  to  reflect  on  their  experience  and 
engagement  in  developing  a  "Racism  in  Theology  and  Theology 
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Against  Racism",  and  there  is  collaboration  with  Unit  III  in 
the  concern  to  develop  a  theology  of  men  and  women  in  community 
This  collaboration  should  be  extended;  especially  urgent  at 
this  time  are  the  areas  of  power  and  powerlessness  in  inter¬ 
national  relations,  finance  and  Church  and  State  relations. 

b)  Faith  and  Order  needs  to  begin  to  look  at  all  the 
programmes  of  the  WCC  and  interpret  what  their  developments 
mean  for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  To  accept  this  mandate  would 
imply  some  form  of  regular  joint  evaluation  between  Faith  and 
Order  and  the  different  programmes  within  the  WCC. 
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VI 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  JUSTICE  AND  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 


In  preparation  for  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  organized 
a  consultation  of  Orthodox  theologians  at  the  Orthodox  Academy 
of  Crete,  March  7-l^>  1975,  to  reflect  together  on  "The  Church's 
Struggle  for  Justice  and  Unity".  The  following  text,  specifi¬ 
cally  prepared  as  a  contribution  to  Section  II  of  the  Assembly, 
"What  Unity  Requires",  may  also  be  found  in  Orthodox  Contributions 
to  Nairobi,  WCC ,  Geneva,  1975* 


When  Orthodox  Christians  say  they  are  within  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  this  is 
no  exclusivist  claim  but  a  declaration  that  they  abide  in  the 
fulness  of  the  apostolic  communion  which  has  always  still  to 
be  manifested  more  fully,  and  this  in  company  with  all  other 
Christians  at  work  in  the  world.  Calling  themselves  bearers  of 
unity,  the  Orthodox  are  persuaded  that  they  have  a  positive 
contribution  to  make  to  the  movement  for  Christian  unity  and 
world  unity.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  they  should  de¬ 
fine  the  nature  of  this  contribution  and  at  the  same  time  ask 
themselves  how  their  own  unity  is  actually  lived  in  practice. 

1 .  What  is  the  Orthodox  Church's  Conception  of  Unity? 

The  Orthodox  understand  unity  to  be  a  conciliar  life, 
not  in  any  juridical  sense  but  in  the  sense  of  a  real  communion, 
a  harmony  in  Christ  between  members  within  the  Church  and  be¬ 
tween  the  Churches.  "The  one  Church  is  to  be  envisioned  as  a 
conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are  themselves 
truly  united.  In  this  conciliar  fellowship,  each  local  church 
possesses,  in  communion  with  the  others,  the  fulness  of  catho¬ 
licity,  witnesses  to  the  same  apostolic  faith  and  therefore 
recognizes  the  others  as  belonging  to  the  same  Church  of  Christ 
and  guided  by  the  same  Spirit"  (Section  II  dossier,  p.  36), 

This  definition,  suggested  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to 
the  Nairobi  Assembly,  is  a  good  way  of  stating  the  Orthodox 
vision  of  unity. 

This  vision  is  realized  in  history  insofar  as  unity 
is  made  more  visible  by  common  witness,  the  transmission  of  one 
local  church's  spiritual  experience  and  theological  understand¬ 
ing  to  another  local  church,  and  by  fraternal  correction.  What¬ 
ever  motives  may  have  determined  the  birth  of  this  or  that  auto¬ 
cephalous  church,  the  unity  of  the  Orthodox  world  should  not  be 
thought  of  as  that  of  a  federation  of  juxtaposed  and  self- 
sufficient  sovereign  churches  but  rather  as  a  unity  in  diversity. 
Alert  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  they  will  be  able  to  avoid 
rivalry  and  the  spirit  of  domination  by  acknowledging  their 
equal  dignity  in  Christ.  This  convivial it e  will  permit  each  of 
them,  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  historically  assigned 
to  it,  to  put  down  its  roots  in  the  culture  of  its  people  and 
to  help  the  full  development  of  that  people  in  justice  and  free¬ 
dom. 


Imbued  by  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  faithfulness 
to  its  Lord,  the  local  church  should  always  be  ready  to  listen 
and  to  welcome  human  creativity.  It  is  called  to  make  a  con¬ 
tinual  offering  (anaphora)  of  the  world  in  which  it  lives  and 
in  that  world  to  remain  free  to  respond  to  the.  challenges  of 
fellow  Christians. 

So  the  Orthodox  Church  does  not  expect  that  other 
Christians  be  converted  to  Orthodoxy  in  its  historical  and 
cultural  reality  of  the  past  and  the  present  and  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Its  desire  is  that  all  should 
strive  in  their  own  churches  and  traditions  to  deepen  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  apostolic  faith  embodied  in  a  fully  ecclesial  life. 

No  church  is  therefore  required  to  uproot  itself,  to  cut  itself 
off  from  its  cultural  heritage  or  to  lose  its  distinctive  charac¬ 
ter,  Each  would  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  all. 

This  view  necessarily. implies  that  the  Orthodox  them¬ 
selves  must  be  converted  ever  more  fully  to  their  own  faith  and 
to  a  life  corresponding  to  the  word  of  the  Lord;  "that  they  may 
all  be  one"  (Jn.  17 : 21 ) .  The  unity  of  the  Church  should  be 
understood  as  common  participation  in  the  true  Tradition.  Unity 
is  a  reality  in  history.  It  has  been  given  by  Christ  in  his 
Holy  Spirit  by  concrete  means  within  an  historical  and  visible 
community.  It  is  not  something  static,  given  complete  once 
and  for  all.  It  is  a  unity  which  increases ,  which  becomes  per¬ 
fect.  It  is  a  dynamic  process  which  involves  our  spiritual 
transformation  until  "we  all  at  last  attain  to  the  unity  in¬ 
herent  in  our  faith  and  ...  to  mature  manhood  measured  by 
nothing  less  than  the  full  stature  of  Christ"  (Eph.  4  : 1  'j )  .  The 
unity  which  has  been  given  to  us,  therefore^  calls  for  a  con¬ 
tinued  effort  towards  the  perfect  unity  which  will  only  be  re¬ 
vealed  at  the  end  of  time.  Unity  can  only  be  understood  in 
this  eschatological  perspective.  For  only  in  this  perspective 
can  we  grasp  the  two  aspects  of  unity  -  on  the  one  hand,  the 
mystery  of  the  unity  given,  and,  on  the  other,  the  penitent 
awaitipg  of  that  full  unity  which  will  be  revealed  by  Christ 
at  his  second  coming,  -  Unity  has  been  given  and  will  come  -  it 
is  already  here  as  a  foretaste  (arrabon)of  the  Spirit. 

At  the  samq  time,  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  the 
leaven  of  the  unity  of  all  men  and  of  all  t  flings.  By  its  pray¬ 
ers  in  the  Liturgy,  the  Church  struggles  for  this  larger  unity. 

It  is  called  to  contribute  to  the  gathering  ot  all  the  nations 
throughout  the  world.  This  task  is  part  of  the  service  (diakonia 
the  Church  has  to  render  in  the  world.  The  efforts  being  made 
today  to  achieve  the  unity  of  all  people  are  therefore  not 
foreign  to  the  Church.  It  understands  them  as  forming  part  of 
God's  design.  It  realizes  the  intimate  relationship  between 
its  own  unity  and  the  unity  to  which  the  world  is  called.  The 
deepest  reason  for  this  bond  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  salvation 
offered  to  us  by  Christ.  Because  all  things  are  recapitulated 
in  him,  the  message  of  salvation  necessarily  has  this  universal 
dimension . 
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' 2 .  The  Role  of  the  Bishop  in  the  Church 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Bishop's  role  as  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  Tradition  has  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
community:  the  community  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  Bishop 
and  the  latter  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  community  (cf . 

■Sfr  Cyprian).  The  Bishop  is  the  successor  of  the  apostles, 
not  as  an  individual  apart  from  the  community  but  in  perfect 
union  with  the  charismatic  community. 

3 .  The  Laity 

In  this  perspective,  the  baptized  and  confirmed  lay¬ 
man  or  laywoman  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a  member  of  the  Church. 
This  is  why  the  problem  of  the  laity  does  not  arise  for  us  as 
a  theological  problem.  It  is  a  matter  of  avoiding  exaggera¬ 
tions  or  deviations  in  certain  cases.  We  need,  therefore,  to 
develop  forms  and  methods  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
people  to  communicate  with  one  another  and  to  share  responsi¬ 
bility  as  they  listen  to  what  the  Spirit  is  saying  to  the 
churches, 

4 .  Women  in  the  Church 

So  far  as  woman  is  concerned,  there  is  certainly  a 
theological  problem,  or  at  least  traditional  practices  which 
restrict  her  full  participation  in  ecclesial  life, 

While  the  Orthodox  Churches  are  making  fairly  intense 
efforts  to  make  it  possible  for  women  to  share  more  fully  in 
ecclesial  life,  they  tend  to  yield  to  specific  requests  rather 
than  take  any  steps  to  re-examine  the  problem  as  a  whole. 

In  the  present  climate  of  opinoin,  the  problem  as  a 
whole  is  a  twofold  one,  requiring  a  thorough  interpretation  of 
certain  Pauline  passages  (especially  Ephesians  3):  a)  Is  there 
an  anthropology  of  the  couple,  defining  relationships  of  domi¬ 
nation,  subjection  or  complementarity  (mutual  subjection)  be¬ 
tween  man  and  woman?  b)  Why  does  the  Orthodox  Church  not  ordain 
women  to  the  ministerial  priesthood?  Because  at  present  the 
problem  does  not  present  itself  in  an  acute  form  within  the 
Orthodox  Church,  the  latter  does  not  feel  ready  to  pronounce 
officially  on  this  question  without  first  giving  it  mature 
ref 1 ec t ion . 


In  any  case,  a  woman  should  be  able  in  complete 
freedom  to  contribute  to  the  maximum,  whatever  she  is  called 
to  do  in  the  service  of  the  Church  ( diakonia ,  catechism,  theo¬ 
logical  reflection  in  the  Church,  and  so  on ) . 

The  cases  of  the  laity  and  women  are  only  two  examples 
of  many  which  illustrate  the  problems  facing  a  conciliar  life. 

3.  Steps  Towards  Unity 


As  a  specific  and  significant  example  of  the  new 
steps  which  are  called  for  today  in  efforts  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  conciliar  fulness,  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
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achievement  of  union  between  the  Orthodox  Churches  and  the  Pre 
Chalcedonian  Orthodox  Churches.  Differences  of  a  theological 
character  have  to  a  large  extent  been  clarified  by  an  unoffi¬ 
cial  dialogue  between  theologians.  What  needs  to  be  done  now 
is  to  prepare  for  the  reconciliation  between  these  churches 
by  official  approaches.  The  achievement  of  this  union  would 
mark  the  beginning  of  reconciliation  "beyond  dogmatic  formulas 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  fulness  of  the  dogma 
(cf.  St.  Basil,  Traite  du  St.  Esprit\  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  Love  and  Truth.  It  would  be  extremely  important  not 
only  for  the  Orthodox  Churches  but  also  for  the  whole  of  the 
ecumenical  movement,  for  it  would  serve  as  an  encouragement 
to  all  the  Christian  families. 
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VII 

"THAT  ALL  MAY  BE  ONE  ..." 


During  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  there  were  eight  plenary  presentations  which  sought 
to  introduce  and  stimulate  the  thinking  of  delegates  about  the 
main  themes  of  the  Assembly:  freedom  and  unity.  The  plenary 
presentation  "That  All  May  Be  One  ..."  was  specifically  addres¬ 
sed  to  the  issue  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  thus  played 
an  important  role  in  the  discussion  and  debates  of  Section  II. 
Tiie  overall  format  of  the  presentation  was  that  of  a  service  of 
worship:  with  prayers,  singing  and  meditation;  three  brief 
statements  were  made  by  individuals  caught  up  in  situations  of 
persisting  disunity  -  Sri  Lanka,  Ireland  and  South  Africa;  and 
two  major  addresses,  one  by  Archimandrite  Cyrille  Argenti,  an 
Orthodox  theologian  from  France,  the  other  by  Professor  John 
Deschner,  a  Protestant  theologian  from  the  United  States,  which 
sought  to  describe  the  vision  of  the  unity  we  seek. 

The  whole  of  this  plenary  presentation  is  repioduced 
here  in  order  to  enable  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  report  of 
Section  II  on  "What  Unity  Requires". 


CALL  TO  WORSHIP  MERCY  A.  ODUYOYE,  Liturgist 

HYMN  145  of  CANTATE  DOMINO:  "Seigneur  rassemble  nous" 
PRAYER  OF  THANKSGIVING 


Liturgi st :  In  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  St.  Paul 

writes:  "I  am  always  thanking  God  for  you.  I  thank 
him  for  his  grace  given  to  you  in  Christ.  I  thank 
him  for  all  the  enrichment  that  has  come  to  you  in 
Christ."  Let  us  recall  the  many  things  that  lead  us 
to  give  thanks  to  God.  We  have  been  enriched  by 
him  in  our  faith;  we  have  been  sustained  by  him  at 
every  point  in  time  and  in  all  places: 


All :  0  LORD,  WE  THANK  YOU. 

Liturgist :  Let  us  thank  God  that  he  has  opened  our  hearts  and 

minds  towards  each  other,  across  the  boundaries  of 
class  and  race,  confession  and  culture.  Let  us 
thank  God  that  he  moves  us  towards  unity,  that  in 
his  Spirit  we  begin  to  worship  together,  to  speak 
and  act  in  one  accord: 


All z  0  LORD,  WE  THANK  YOU* 

Li turgi s t :  Let  us  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  unity  which  holds 
us  together  in  the  ecumenical  movement  despite  the 
forces  of  neglect,  suffering  and  injustice  which 
dominate  our  world  today.  Let  us  recall  the  trust 
and  confidence  which  has  grown  deeper  among  us: 
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All  : 


O  LORD,  WE  THANK  YOU. 


Liturgi s t :  Let  us  give  thanks  for  the  many  efforts  at  render¬ 

ing  unity  visible, in  particular  for  the  unions 
which  many  churches  have  achieved  in  the  years 
since  Uppsala;  The  Protestant  Church  of  Belgium, 
the  Church  of  Pakistan,  the  Church  of  North  India, 
the  United  Congregational  Church  of  South  Africa, 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire,  the  United  Reformed 
Church  in  England  and  Wales.  We  are  grateful  for 
this  common  witness  and  for  the  challenge  which 
these  churches  present  to  the  other  churches  which 
are  not  yet  considering  such  unions : 


All  : 


0  LORD,  WE  THANK  YOU. 


Liturgist :  Recalling  that  thirty-five  negotiations  for  church 

union  are  going  on  at  this  time,  let  us  thank  Cod 
for  the  strength  and  hope  which  sustains  these 
efforts,  for  the  dedication  with  which  these  churches 
search  lor  fuller  expressions  of  unity: 


,11  : 


0  LORD,  WE  THANK  YOU. 


Li tu  rgi s t :  Let  us  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  signs  of  mutual 

trust  in  mission  and  service,  for  the  signs  of  small 
beginnings  in  the  search  for  justice  and  dignity 
among  humanity: 

All :  0  LORD,  WE  THANK  YOU.  YOU  CALL  US  TO  SHARE  IN  THE 

LIFE  OF  YOUR  SON  JESUS  CHRTST.  AND  YOU  KEEP  FAITH. 
AMEN. 


THREE  STATEMENTS  ON  THE  PERSISTING  DISUNITY 


WESLEY  ARIARAJAH:  A  VOICE  FROM  SRI  LANKA 


A  few  weeks  back,  I  was  travelling  with  a  Buddhist 
priest  after  an  inter-religious  consultation  on  the  abolishing 
of  capital  punishment  in  Sri  Lanka.  In  the  course  of  the  con¬ 
versation  (which  turned  to  religion),  he  said: 

nThe  problem  in  our  country  is  that  we  cannot  see 
the  effects  of  religion  in  our  own  lives.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  kill  religion.  We  have  the  reli¬ 
gions  of  two  of  the  greatest  teachers  in  the  world 
(Buddha  and  Christ).  But  where  is  love,  brotherhood 
and  unity?” 

The  "oneness”  that  Christ  gives  to  his  followers  is 
made  into  a  lie  in  the  life  of  the  Church  in  Sri  Lanka  today. 

In  a  society  that  is  divided  by  castes,  languages,  cultural 
differences  and  creeds,  the  Church  has  failed  to  express  and 
bear  witness  to  the  oneness  that  comes  in  Christ,  and  in  this 
respect  has  betrayed  and  is  continuing  to  betray  the  Gospel 
message . 
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For  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  Sri  Lanka  is  not  just 
an  essential  part  of  its  witness,  but  is  itself  the  witness  to 
the  Gospel.  The  continuation  of  divisions  within  the  Church  is 
no  longer  a  question  for  mutual  understanding  and  negotiations, 
but  essentially  one  of  obedience  to  the  message  of  the  Gospel. 

This  is  clearly  illustrated  in  a  very  recent  incident. 
After  35  years  of  negotiations,  the  churches  were  about  to  get 
together  into  a  united  church  on  the  16th  of  November  1975. 

The  effort  was  frustrated  once  again  because  Met  hod i st s , Anglican s  . 
Baptists,  etc.  went  to  the  Constitutional  Court  in  the  country 
and  claimed  that  their  religion  and  faith  was  Methodism,  Angli¬ 
canism,  etc.  and  that  in  the  attempt  to  bring  the  churches  to¬ 
gether  their  basic  right  as  citizens  to  practise  religion  is 
being  violated.  The  Court  has  upheld  this.  Do  we  need  another 
example  of  the  betrayal  of  Christ  in  Asia? 


GORDON  GRAY:  A  VOICE  FROM  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


I  represent  a  country  which  in  recent  years  has  made 
a  mockery  of  our  Assembly  theme:  from  Ireland  we  have  proclaimed 
to  the  world  a  Christ  who  enslaves  and  divides. 

Seven  years  of  suffering  and  violence,  seven  years 
of  praying  and  searching,  and  still  we  have  not  found  peace. 

Mow  long,  0  Lord,  how  long? 

We  have  been  humbled  by  the  powerlessness  of  powerful 
churches  to  stem  the  tide  of  fear,  bitterness  and  violence  that 
has  swept  over  our  island  peoples.  Both  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  Churches  have  found  themselves  captives  of  poli¬ 
tical  and  social,  cultural  and  religious  divisions  which  we 
have  helped  to  create  and  preserve. 

When  the  breakdown  of  our  society  called  urgently  for 
a  prophetic  word  from  the  Lord,  we  discovered  that  we  could  not 
agree  on  what  that  word  should  be.  So  Christians  have  spoken 
with  a  divided  voice  according  to  our  separate  traditions,  or 
together  mouthed  platitudes  of  peace. 

So,  we  live  under  the  shadow  of  politically-motivated 
violence.  In  our  experience,  violence  has  certainly  not  been 
a  liberating  factor.  Quite  the  reverse.  It  has  brutalised 
and  polarised  people  and  driven  us  to  the  verge  of  despair. 


But  it 
would  plead  with 


has  taught  us  two  bitter  lessons  which  we 
you  to  learn  from  us: 


1. 


It  has  shown  us  that  the  Christian  Church  must 
ignore  issues  of  social  and  political  injustice 
expose  them  will  cause  division  and  pain.  But 
ignore  them  is  to  invite  a  holocaust  that  will 
both  Church  and  society. 


not 
.  To 
to 

destroy 
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2.  We  have  also  learned  that  disunity  among  Christians 

is  a  breeding-ground  for  those  malevolent  forces  which 
exploit  any  human  division  in  order  to  win  control. 
Divided  churches  cost  lives.  Too  late,  the  anguish 
of  ordinary  men,  women  and  young  people  has  driven 
us  to  seek  that  unity  we  should  have  possessed  long 
ago. 

So  Protestant  And  Roman  Catholic  in  Ireland  have  set 
out  at  last  to  find  one  another.  This  is  happening  at  all 
levels:  through  joint  talks  between  church  leaders,  through 
movements  of  reconciliation,  through  charismatic  renewal,  and 
through  the  amazing  capacity  to  forgive  of  those  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  most.  Thank  God,  we  too  can  claim  that  Christ  is  setting 
us  free  from  the  prison  of  our  old  animosities^  But  old  divi¬ 
sions  are  being  replaced  by  new  lines  of  bitter  confrontation, 
lines  which  cut  right  across  political  parties,  churches  and 
local  congregations.  The  reconciling  politician  loses  power, 
the  progressive  Catholic  priest  embarrasses  a  Catholic  hierarchy 
fearful  of  any  change,  and  the  Protestant  of  ecumenical  con¬ 
victions  readily  finds  himself  suspected  of  betraying  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  tribal  group.  We  live  by  hope  that  is  constantly 
deferred!  Christ  is  setting  us  free,  but  it  is  not  yet  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  "promised  land",  only  of  the  wilderness.  People  feel 
threatened  through  the  loss  of  their  old  securities  and  confus¬ 
ed  about  the  way  to  the  future.  It  is  tempting  to  form  new 
tribes  in  the  desert,  to  group  together  like-minded  people  who 
will  travel  onwards  on  their  own.  Such  a  course  may  be  admis¬ 
sible  for  a  political  party.  But  what  would  it  do  to  the  nature 
of  the  Church?  For,  as  one  of  my  Presbyterian  colleagues  has 
put  it:  "Communities  made  up  of  people  with  one  politico- 
religious  viewpoint  cannot  manifest  that  deep  miracle  of  the 
Gospel  where  men  and  women  from  diverse  classes,  cultures  and 
political  aspirations  find  mutual  acceptance  within  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  all  in  Christ!"  (l) 

The  only  church  unity  relevant  in  Ireland  is  one  which 
beers  the  pain  of  all  our  tragic  human  divisions  within  itself , 

and  so  demonstrates  that  they  can  indeed  be  transcended  in  the 

power  of  the  Risen  Lord ,  We  realize  that  such  a  unity  can  only 
be  a  unity  of  acute  tension,  both  between  and  within  the  churches 
It  must  be  one  in  which  we  hold  to  our  conscientious  differences 
but  hold  still  more  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Cross,  and  so  to  one 
another,  until  Christ  gives  us  true  repentance  and  genuine  re¬ 
conciliation  . 

Do  you  want  to  help  us?  Brethren,  pray  for  us,  and 
see  in  us  YOURSELVES.  And  go  further:  become  for  us  "signs  of 
hope"  as  you  trascend  your  conflicts,  in  your  situations  and 
bring  to  light  the  peace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  full 
dimension . 

( 1 )  John  Morrow :  "The  Captivity  of  the  Irish  Churches", 

Audenshaw  Papers. 
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MANAS  BUTIIELEZI  :  A  VOICE  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA 


This  prayer  of  Jesus  Christ  "That  all  may  be  one"  is 
also  our  prayer  in  South  Africa.  We  pray  it  because  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  dividedness  of  the  Church  manifests 
itself.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  list  those 
manifestations  of  church  division  as  follows: 

1 .  Denominational  Division 

Through  its  denominational  missionary  enterprise,  the 
Church  has  been  a  divisive  factor  in  the  black  community,  not 
only  because  it  divided  us  into  Christians  and  non-Christians 
but  also  because  it  divided  us  into  English  Christians,  German 
Lutherans  and  American  Baptists,  etc. 

For  the  blacks,  the  quest  for  church  unity  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  first  a  matter  of  solving  the  European  doctrinal  dis¬ 
putes  of  the  l6th  century  but  basically  of  restoring  religious 
integrity  to  a  community  whose  religious  wholeness  was  disin¬ 
tegrated  by  European  Christianity. 

2 .  Racial  Division 

Church  division  follows  a  racial  pattern.  There  was 
Apartheid  and  discrimination  in  the  Church  long  before  it  was 
introduced  in  the  rest  of  society  as  a  deliberative  government 
policy.  As  a  Lutheran,  I  belong  to  a  black  church  simply  be¬ 
cause  Lutherans  on  their  own  decided  to  create  racial  churches. 
Even  the  so-called  multi-racial  churches  like  Anglicans  and 
Methodists  are  now  experiencing  the  superficiality  of  that  image 
they  undeservedly  bear. 

3  •  Economic  Division 


The  ecclesiological  aspect  of  this  problem  can  be 
phrased  in  the  form  of  a  question  some  of  us  often  raise  during 
church  unity  talks  of  altar  and  pulpit  fellowship. 

Can  poor  people  really  belong  to  the  same  church  as 
those  who  have  made  them  poor?  Can  we  truly  share  the  blood 
and  body  of  Christ  if,  by  deliberate  economic  planning,  there 
is  injustice  in  the  di s t ribu tion  of  the  material  gifts  of  God? 
If  we  cannot  be  one  in  faring  a  cup  of  coffee,  how  can  we  truly 
be  one  in  sharing  the  cup  of  the  blood  of  Christ? 

4 .  Military  Division 

The  WCC  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  has  led  to  a  very 
lively  debate  among  and  within  South  African  churches.  It  is 
well  known,  to  put  it  mildly, that  South  African  churches  have 
had  strong  reservations  about  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism, 
even  though  the  views  of  the  statistical  silent  majority  of 
the  black  membership  of  those  churches  are  yet  to  be  heard. 

The  South  African  Council  of  Churches  in  its  annual 
conference  decided  to  face  the  fundamental  issue  at  stake  by 


passing  a  resolution  which  to  me  raised  basic  questions  related 
to  church  unity*  It  is  well  known  that,  some  baptized  members 
of  our  churches  in  South  Africa  are  living  outside  South  Africa 
as  exiles  and  have  decided  to  fight  their  way  into  South  Africa 
as  guerillas.  This  phenomenon  raises  the  following  questions: 
How  can  the  Church  minister  pastoral ly  to  those  of  its  members 
who  are  polarized  in  a  situation  of  military  confrontation? 
Should  the  Church  take  sides  and  forget  that  it  has  a  pastoral 
responsibility  even  to  those  who  have  decided  to  be  guerilla 
fighters?  What  shape  should  such  a  pastoral  responsibility 
take?  How  does  one  maintain  church  unity  among  members  who 
are  fighting  one  another  on  the  battlefield?  Does  one  take 
sides  and  write  off  one  faction  in  favour  of  the  other? 

Because  of  these  and  other  questions,  we  need  to  pray 
for  the  true  unity  of  the  Church.  Yet,  not  only  pray  but  also 
do  something  about  it.  Perhaps  this  Assembly  will  do  something 
more  than  it  has  done  before. 


ACT  OF  REPENTANCE 

Li  tnrgi.s  t  :  Our  God,  we  have  been  reminded  of  the  persistent 

misery  of  disunity.  Each  of  us  knows  of  still 
more  divisions  in  face  of  which  we  are  in  danger 
of  apathy  and  even  despair.  We  seek  to  be  free 
from  them: 

All :  FORGIVE  US,  FATHER,  MAKE  US  FREE’ 


A  Speaker :  We  reject  the  forces  of  disunity.  Self-centred 

greed  prevails  over  self-forgetful  care  for  others. 
Fear  casts  out  love.  Barriers  of  defensiveness 
keep  us  divided.  We  seek  to  be  free  from  thorn  i  n 
order  to  be  one: 


All :  FORGIVE  US,  FATHER,  MAKE  US  ONE: 

A  Speaker :  We  have  come  to  feel  at  home  in  separate  faiths. 

traditions  and  worldviews.  We  have  done  too  little 
to  make  visible  our  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one 
eucharistic  fellowship.  We  have  made  it  harder 
for  the  world  to  believe  in  you: 


All :  FORGIVE  US,  FATHER,  MAKE  US  NEWJ 

A  Speaker :  We  turn  to  you  with  our  repentance;  for  your  for¬ 

giving  love  excels  our  shame  and  sin.  Restore  in, 
us  the  dignity,  freedom  and  unity  of  your  servants. 

All :  WE  BELIEVE.  HELP  OUR  UNBELIEF:  GLORY  BE  TO  YOU, 

OUR  GOD,  NOW  AND  FOREVER.  AMEN. 
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A  DDR  ESSES  ON  'HIE  UNITY  WE  SEEK 

PERE  CYRILLE  ARGENTI:  UNITE  DES  CHRETIENS 


Why  are  we  Divided? 

Someone  told  me  recently  that  the  psychologist  Jung 
once  conducted  the  experiment  of  psycho-analyzing  a  sample 
group  of  Christians  and  comparing  the  results  of  his  analysis 
with  a  parallel  sample  of  non-Christians,  He  found  that  the 
motivations  of  both  groups  were  identical:  faced  with  common 
situations  in  everyday  life,  Christians  and  non-Christians 
reacted  in  the  same  way.  This  means  that  the  faith  of  these 
Christians,  or  so-called  Christians,  had  not  reached  the  level 
of  their  subconscious.  It  had  not  modified  their  spontaneous 
reactions  to  the  behaviour  of  those  around  them  or  to  their 
own  natural  impulses. 

[t  seems  to  me  that  this  experiment  can  help  us  to 
identify  more  clearly  the  causes  of  the  disunity  among  Christians. 
The  things  which  divide  people  in  general  -  conflicting  economic 
interests,  racial  prejudice,  nationalist  feelings,  class  self¬ 
ishness  ,  thirst  for  power,  rivalry  for  prestige,  and  so  on  - 
also  divide  Christians,  which  means  that  the  particular  social 
group  (class,  nation  or  race)  to  which  we  belong  is  a  more  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  determining  our  behaviour  than  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  to  which  we  also  belong.  We  are  more  intensely  aware 
of  being  Greek,  Irish,  or  Boer  than  being  Orthodox,  Catholic  or 
Calvinist.  Our  confessional  label  serves  simply  as  an  alibi 
to  justify,  or  rather  to  conceal,  our  real  motives  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  those  of  the  old  man  who  still  lingers  in  all  of 
us.  Our  Christianity  is  skin-deep;  we  are  lukewarm,  and  of  those 
who  are  lukewarm  the  Lord  has  said: "I  will  spit  you  out  of  my 
mouth”  (liev,  3:1b).  If  we  continue  to  be  only  lukewarm  Christians 
there  is  no  use  talking  of  Christian  unity,  because  in  that  case,  | 
after  all  our  long  and  learned  discussions,  we  shall  continue 
to  behave  as  we  have  done  in  the  past.  Our  contemporaries  are 
not  deceived  and  people  who  are  "cold"  -  whom  the  Lord  prefers 
to  those  who  are  merely  '’lukewarm”  -  say  mockingly:  "Just  look 
fit  those  Christians,  for  all  the  repeating  of  fine  prayers  and 
grand  hymns  that  speak  of  love  and  justice  and  peace,  they  still 
make  war  and  oppress  and  exploit  and  cheat  like  everyone  else." 

In  judging  us  in  this  way,  the  non-believers  come  close  < 
to  what  the  Lord  himself  said:  "Alas  for  you,  lawyers  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites" j  "blind  guides",  "tombs  covered  with 
wh i t  ewa sh "  ... 


Let  us  therefore  humbly  ask  our  Saviour  to  give  us 
such  a  compelling  and  genuine  awareness  of  belonging  to  the  one 
Kingdom,  that  it  has  a  stronger  influence  on  our  own  behaviour 
than  the  particular  social  groups  to  which  we  belong  and  which 
vie  with  each  other  for  possession  of  the  earth  and  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  Prince  of  this  world.  From 
this  moment  and  to  the  very  depths  of  our  being,  let  us  be 
citizens  of  the  Kingdom  in  exile  in  our  respective  native  lands 
in  the  world.  "Baptized  into  union  with  him,  you  have  all  put 
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Ion  Christ  as  a  garment.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Jew  and  Greek, 
slave  and  freeman,  male  and  female;  for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus"  (Gal.  3:28)  .now  that  you  ...  have  put  on  the  new  nat¬ 

ure,  which  is  being  constantly  renewed  in  the  image  of  its 
Creator  and  brought  to  know  God.  There  is  no  question  here  of 
Greek  and  Jew,  circumcized  and  unc ircumc ized ,  barbarian, 

Scythian,  freeman,  slave;  but  Christ  is  all,  and  is  in  all" 

(Col.  3:10»ll)  ...  "You  died;  and  now  your  life  lies  hidden 

with  Christ  in  God"  (Col.  3=3). 

IS  IT  TRUE? 

If  this  is  true,  let  us  all,  whatever  our  race, 
nationality  or  sex,  say  with  St  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  writing  to 
the  Romans  in  the  year  107  A.D. : nMy  desire  has  been  crucified 
and  there  is  not  in  me  any  sensuous  fire  but  living  water 
bounding  up  in  me  and  saying  inside  me  'Come  to  the  Father'. 

I  have  no  pleasure  in  food  which  is  destined  for  corruption, 
not  in  the  delights  of  this  life.  i  desire  the  bread  of  God 
which  is  the  flesh  of  Christ  who  was  the  seed  of  David;  and 
for  drink  I  desire  his  blood  which  is  incorruptible  love"  (Letter 
to  the  Romans  7:2,3). 

The  Foundation  of  Christian  Unity 

This  is  the  plane  on  which  Christian  unity  is  located; 
it  is  brought  about  by  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental  mystery 
of  Christian  life  -  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  meeting 
of  his  disciples  within  the  Body  of  the  Risen  Christ.  This 
meeting  is  the  fundamental  fact  which  constitutes  the  Church. 

The  Body  of  the  Risen  Christ  is  indeed  the  "new  creation" 

(Gal.  6:15;  II  Cor.  5=17).  It  is  that  mysterious  reality  whose 
existence  is  revealed  and  guaranteed  by  its  material  form, 

!  However,  this  Body  is  no  longer  subordinate  to  the  ordinary 
necessities  and  limitations  of  space  and  time.  it  is  free  of 
all  the  standards  of  the  old  order  which  has  passed  away  (il 
Cor,  3:17).  This  "spiritual  body"  (i  Cor.  15:47>  48-)  will  ascend 
into  heaven,  it  manifests  itself  in  such  disconcerting  and  un¬ 
expected  ways,  it  is  so  free  of  the  usual  chain  of  cause  and 
effect  that  neither  Mary  Magdelene,  nor  the  disciples  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus,  nor  the  seven  apostles  on  the  sea  of  Tiberius 
at  firs':  recognized  it.  It  is  a  "spiritual  body",  a  body  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  "the  complete  being  of  the  God¬ 
head  dwells  embodied"  (Col.  2:9). 

This  Body  is  henceforth  the  Place  where  all  true 
worshippers  of  the  Father  gather,  and  the  Lord  himself  describes 
it  as  a  Temple.  "Destroy  this  temple  and  in  three  days  I  will 
j  raise  it  again"  and  St  John  explains  to  us  "The  temple  he  was 
speaking  of  was  his  body"  (John  2:19-21  ).  This  means  that, 
before  Paul  in  his  letters  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  Ephesians, 
Jesus  himself  identified  his  Risen  Body  with  the  assembly  of 
believers;  they  dwell  in  him  and  are  therefore  united  in  him. 
"Whoever  eats  my  flesh  and  drinks  my  blood  dwells  continually 
in  me,  and  I  dwell  in  him"  (John  6: 56).  Those  who  communicate 
in  the  flesh  of  the  Risen  Christ  are  therefore  uni  ted  in  one 
Body,  the  Body  of  Christ  who  is  the  Church. 
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Christian  Unity  and  Eucharistic  Assembly 

It  is  therefore  by  dwelling  within  the  Body  of  the 
Risen  Christ,  by  sharing  in  Holy  Communion  or  the  Lord's  Supper, 
that  the  followers  of  Christ  find  each  other.  The  gathering 
of  the  congregation  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  is 
the  laboratory  which  transforms  the  community  of  believers  into 
the  Church,  and  thereby  ensures  their  unity.  It  is  there  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  binds  the  different  members  together  into  one 
Body,  the  Body  of  Christ,  just  as  water  binds  the  grains  of 
flour  together  to  make  bread  (St  Irenaeus):  here  the  believers 
discover  communion  and  become  the  Church.  To  discover  com¬ 
munion  is  to  discover  the  divine  bond  uniting  believers  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Risen  Christ. 

Anyone  who  has  had  this  experience  of  communion  can¬ 
not  continue  to  speak  of  "inf ef^communion" :  anyone  who  has  begun 
to  be  united  with  his  fellows  at  this  level  of  the  fulness  of 
the  mystery  of  the  faith  cannot  contemplate  flitting  from  one 
confessional  community  to  another  and  being  only  partly  integrat 
ed  into  each.  On  the  contrary,  the  search  for  unity  requires 
us  to  deepen  our  faith  by  growing  more  closely  into  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  our  brothers  and  through  it  into  the  mystery  of  the 
Risen  Christ. 

This  means  that  belief  in  Christian  unity,  belief  in 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  belief  in  the  resurrection  and  belief 
in  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist  are  one  and  the  same  belief; 

If  we  believe  that  Christ  really  rose  with  his  flesh,  we  also 
believe  that  his  flesh  is  real  food  and  his  blood  real  drink 
(John  6:55);  and  if  we  bel  ieve  that  these  words  are  Spirit, 
we  also  believe  that  the  mysterious  reality  they  describe  gives 
us  access  to  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  unity  of  believers  in  communication  with  one  another  by 
their  common  membership  of  the  Body  of  the  Risen  Christ. 

Christian  Unity  and  Witness  to  the  World 

This  same  mystery  is  the  foundation  of  our  witness 

to  the  world.  For  there  is  a  definite  risk  that  the  witness 

of  an  individual  person  or  the  preaching  of  a  missionary, 
however  admirable  they  may  be,  may  simply  lead  to  a  personality 
cult  (as  happened  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  when  the  people  of  Lystra 
took  them  for  Zeus  and  Hermes,  Acts  14:1?)  unless  at  the  same 
time  they  show  the  world  the  Body  of  the  Risen  Christ,  namely 
the  faithful  united  as  Chu  rch  with  Christ  at  their  head.  If 
we  are  not  united,  we  are  nor  Church;  if  we  are  not  the  Church, 
we  are  not  the  Body  of  Christ;  and  if  we  are  not  the  Body  of 

Christ,  how  is  the  world  to  know  that  his  Body  still  lives  to¬ 

day?  How  is  the  world  to  believe  that  Christ  is  risen? 

When  the  world  sees  Christian  unity  lived  out  with 
love  in  the  eucharistic  assembly,  the  world  will  believe  (l); 

7 "l )  See  the  reports  of  the  Orthodox  Consultation  on  "Confessing 
Christ  through  the  Liturgical  Life  of  the  Church  Today",  org^ni 
zed  by  the  WCC  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and 
held  at  Etchmiadzin,  Armenia,  from  17-21  September  1975. 
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this  is  why  it  was  on  the  very  night  Jesus  instituted  the 
eucharistic  mystery  that  he  asked  his  Father:  "May  they  all 
be  one:  as  thou,  Father  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  so  may  they 
also  be  in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  didst  send 
me"  (John  17:22). 

This  united  comnunity  must,  however,  also  behave  in  a 
way  which  shows  that  it  really  is  the  Body  of  Christ.  This 
means  that  in  its  witness  for  justice,  truth  and  liberty  it  will 
not  be  afraid  to  lay  itself  open  to  persecution  ty  the  political 
power  and  the  powerful  of  this  world,  for,  as  Paul  tells  us  in 
his  letter  to  Timothy:  "Persecution  will  come  to  all  who  want 
to  live  a  godly  life  as  Christians"  (II  Tim.  3:12) 

It  also  means  that  through  the  love  it  shows  to  its 
enemies  and  its  constant  prayers  for  those  who  persecute  it, 
it  is  a  living  witness  to  the  Lamb  who  was  sacrificed  and  rose 
again  interceding  for  the  world  and  saying  through  our  nouths: 
"Father,  forgive  them:  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing" 

(Luke  23:3*0. 

The  Church  is  therefore  a  witnesssing  community  because 
it  identifies  itself  with  the  Body  of  the  Crucified  and  Risen 
Christ:  this  is  the  Church  in  which  we  confess  our  faith  in 
the  words  of  the  Creed:  "I  believe  in  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church."  It  is  to  this  goal  and  final  objective 
that  all  our  efforts  for  unification  must  be  directed,  and  we 
should  not  confuse  it  with  the  distorted  image  presented  by 
our  different  church  institutions.  What  defines  the  Church  and 
gives  it  its  being  is  what  the  creative  Word  of  its  Lord  inces¬ 
santly  summons  it  to  become,  not  the  caricature  of  it  that  its 
clergy  too  often  present  to  us. 

Christian  Unity  and  World  Unity 

Let  us  never  forget  that  Christ,  the  head  of  the  Church, 
is  alpha  and  omega,  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  world,  "for  all 
things  were  created  through  him  and  for  him"  (Cel.  1:16;  John 

1:3). 

Consequently,  the  unity  of  the  Church  prepares  the  way 
for  the  unity  of  the  world.  But  the  unity  of  the  world  which  is 
being  prepared  in  the  Church  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  the  unity 
of  the  fallen  world  which  the  violent  of  this  world  are  trying 
to  achieve  by  force  and  coercion.  The  unity  of  the  Church  first 
becomes  real  deep  in  the  minds  of  free  men  whom  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  has  set  free  from  the  conditioning  influences  and  pres¬ 
sures  of  this  world.  This  harmony  of  minds  and  hearts  created 
by  the  Spirit  as  supreme  musician  is  something  quite  different 
from  the  unity  which  tyrants  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Hitler  - 
to  mention  no  contemporary  names  -  have  cried  to  impose.  The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  and  their  spurious  unity  will  topple 
like  the  giant  statue  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  make  way  for 
"the  stone  cut  out  by  no  human  hand  ...  but  the  stone  that 
struck  the  image  became  a  great  mountain  and  filled  the  whole 
earth"  (Daniel  2:3^»35). 
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The  true  unity  of  the  world  will  come  about  "when  all 
things  are  subject  to  him,  then  the  Son  himself  will  also  be 
made  subordinate  to  God  who  made  all  things  subject  to  him,  and 
thus  God  will  be  all  in  all”  (i  Cor.  15:22-28).  The  true  unity 
of  the  world  is  the  unity  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  will  not 
be  fully  realized  until  the  end  comes  and  the  Son  "delivers  up 
the  Kingdom  to  God  the  Father  (i  Cor.  15:24).  Nevertheless, 
that  unity  is  being  prepared  here  and  now  in  the  Church  for 
"the  Kingdom  of  God  is  among  us"  (Luke  17  : 21 ) ,  and  it  is  in  the 
Church  that  the  world  becomes  the  Kingdom;  indeed,  the  Church's 
mission  is  to  lead  all  that  can  be  saved  in  the  world  into  the 
Kingdom,  into  the  Promised  Land  through  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  water  of  baptism.  In  fact,  the  Church  is  made  for 
the  world  -  for  it  is  the  light  of  the  world  (Matt.  5:24)  -  and 
the  world  for  the  Kingdom  that  has  been  "ready  since  ever  the 
world  was  made"  (Matt.  25:34). 

Christian  Unity  and  the  Full  Completion  of  the  Church 

The  world  can  and  must  be  united  in  Christ's  Church 
because  in  Christ  there  is  completeness  and  fulness:  "For  in 
him  the  complete  being  of  God,  by  God's  own  choice,  came  to 
dwell"  (Col.  2:19)  and  "it  is  in  Christ  that  the  complete 
being  of  the  Godhead  dwells  embodied"  (Col.  2:9)*  Now,  Christ 
came  to  transmit  to  us  this  divine  plenitude,  to  give  it  to 
us:  "Ask  (in  my  name)  and  you  will  receive,  that  your  joy  may 
be  complete"  (John  16:24).  In  Christ  "you  have  been  brought  to 
completion"  (Col.  2:ll);  "(i  kneel  in  prayer  to  the  Father) 

that  through  faith  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  in  love  . . . 

So  may  you  attain  the  fulness  of  being,  the  fulness  of  God 
himself"  (Eph.  3=17,19). 

Now  it  is  in  Christ's  Church  that  we  find  this  fulness  \ 
of  Christ,  for  "it  is  his  body  and  as  such  holds  within  it  the 
fulness  of  him  who  himself  receives  the  entire  fulness  of  God" 

(  Eph  .  1:23=  f\T  »S  *ro'  CuJ'bcO  X  o  QcLvta* 

^  )  ’  0r>ly  together  as  the  Church  "shall  we  all 

attain  to  ...  mature  manhood  measured  by  nothing  less  than  the 
full  stature  of  Christ"  (Eph.  4:13).  This  means  that  the  quality 
of  Christian  unity,  its  inner  completeness,  is  at  least  as  import¬ 
ant  as  the  quantity  of  Christians  assembled;  not  only  is  the 
Church  called  to  gather  together  all  mankind  (I  Tim.  2:4),  it 
must  bring  about  man's  unity  within  himself  and  man's  unity  with 
the  cosmos. 


-  Man's  unity  within  himself:  it  is  the  whole  man  in 

his  whole  "catholic"  reality  -  flesh  and 

psyche,  which  has  to  be  subjected  to  the  sancti¬ 
fying  and  unifying  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 

a  word,  spiritualized. 

-  Man's  unity  with  the  cosmos:  it  is  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse,  the  human  environment  in  its  entirety  which 
is  to  be  renewed,  transformed,  harmonized  at  the 
same  time  as  man,  whose  vocation  is  to  rule  over 
it  (Gen.  1:28),  for  "Up  to  the  present,  we  know, 
the  whole  created  universe  groans  in  all  its  parts 
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as  in  the  pangs  of  childbirth”  (Horn.  8:22),  waiting 
in  hope  "to  be  freed  from  the  shackles  of  mortality 
(today  we  should  probably  say  ’of  polution ' )  and 
enter  upon  the  splendour  of  the  children  of  God” 

(Rom.  8 : 21 ) .  We  must  bring  about  this  transform¬ 
ation,  sanctification,  integration  of  the  old  fallen 
world  into  the  "new  creation"  (II  Cor.  5:17;  Gal. 
6:15)*  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  The  whole  uni¬ 
verse  must  be  brought  into  unity  under  a  head  (cf. 
Eph.  1:10);  as  our  modern  ecologists  would  say,  the 
global  environment  must  be  modified.  It  is  to 
achieve  this  total  transformation  of  the  universe 
into  the  Kingdom  of  God  that  the  Church  offers  the 
water  of  baptism,  the  oil  of  chrismation  and  the 
bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist  "in  all  and  for  all  - 
<\AA Xa  6M-V1 Ca  "  (l)  to  the  sancti¬ 

fying  action  of  the  divine  Spirit  who  pervades  all 
and  changes  all.  In  short,  Christians  must  seek 
for  unity  in  all  its  "breadth  and  length  and  height 
and  depth"  (Eph.  3:18-19)*  which  means  in  its 
catholicity,  so  that  "at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  shall  bow  -  in  heaven,  on  earth  and  in  the 
depths  -  and  every  tongue  confess:  'Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord',  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father”  (Phil.  2: 

10-11 ) . 

Christian  Unity  and  Conciliarity 

Consequently,  it  is  by  the  local  community's  growing 
more  deeply  into  the  fulness  and  truth  of  Christ  that  it  be¬ 
comes  Church  and  enters  into  communion  with  all  other  local 
communities  which  are  profoundly  at  one  with  it  in  this  one 
catholicity:  as  local  communities  grow  in  depth  they  move  towards 
unity.  That  is  why  the  consultation  of  Orthodox  theologians  in 
Crete  in  March  1975  recognized  the  following  text  taken  from  the 
Salamanca  Consultation  (September  1973)  as  a  valid  formulation 
of  the  Orthodox  view  of  unity:  "The  one  Church  is  to  be  en¬ 
visioned  as  a  conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are 
themselves  truly  united.  In  this  conciliar  fellowship  each 
local  church  possesses,  in  communion  with  the  others,  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  catholicity,  witnesses  to  the  same  apos tol ic  faith 
and  therefore  recognizes  the  others  as  belonging  to  the  same 
Church  of  Christ  and  guided  by  the  same  Spirit." 

A  true  "council",  whether  local  or  universal  (ecumeni¬ 
cal),  is  really  the  visible  expression  of  a  unity  of  faith  al¬ 
ready  lived  out  within  the  communities  represented  in  it;  it 
ensures  that  this  unity  is  given  common  expression  in  spite  of 
local  differences,  which  are  legitimate  when  they  are  simply 
different  embodiments  of  the  common  faith.  By  giving  a  single 
expression  to  that  faith  the  Council  guarantees  its  continuity 
and  unity  through  time  and  space.  That  common  faith  is  not 
a  compromise  between  the  different  confessions,  nor  does  it 

( 1 )  Anaphora  of  the  liturgies  of  St  John  Chrysostom  and  St 
Basil . 
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reduce  them  to  their  lowest  common  denominator.  It  is  the  very 
content  of  the  Apostolic  Tradition,  the  life  of  the  one  Body  of 
Christ  which  itself  remains  one  throughout  all  its  manifestations 
and  all  its  ages.  True  cone iliari ty ,  so  well  defined  by  the 
34th  Apostolic  Canon,  (l)  is  founded  on  the  trinitarian  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  is  to  say  it  seeks  to  make  the  universal  Church  an 
image  of  the  divine  Trinity.  The  Trinity  is  not  the  sum  of 
three  component  parts,  because  the  totality,  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead,  is  present  in  each  of  the  three  persons.  Similar¬ 
ly,  completeness,  catholicity,  in  other  words  the  full  flowering 
of  the  li  'e  of  Christ,  must  be  present  in  each  local  church: 
it  is  the  one  same  content  of  each  and  all.  The  purpose  of 
conciliarity  is  to  express  this  one  content,  this  plenitude 
which  is  common  to  all.  It  is  sought  and  lived  in  each  local 
church  and  is  expressed  in  every  council. 

Does  this  mean  that  at  the  present  time  we  should 
abandon  the  quest  for  "organic"  union  of  the  separated  churches? 

On  the  contrary,  we  must  prepare  the  framework  for  it  by  as¬ 
semblies  like  the  present,  and  also,  on  the  various  geographical 
levels,  by  local  assemblies  which  will  foreshadow  the  future 
councils  of  the  Church. 

Of  course,  an  inter-confessional  assembly  is  not  a 
council,  but  it  can  and  must  display  every  sign  of  heralding  a 
council.  By  the  exchange  of  vital  experiences  that  it  makes 
posssible,  by  the  bonds  it  forges,  by  the  common  language  it 
develops,  it  not  only  enables  each  of  the  particular  communities 
composing  it  to  grow  deeper  into  catholicity,  but  also  con¬ 
stitutes  an  institution  which,  in  proportion  as  it  receives 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  the  content  of  Truth,  that  is  to  say  the 
Logos,  is  susceptible  of  becoming  a  council.  Consequently, 
it  really  is  a  preparation  for  and  prefiguration  of  the  council. 

| 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  the  wish,  or  rather  the 
prayer  that : 

-  through  the  participation  in  the  World  Council 

by  all  the  Christian  churches  (and  in  particular  by 
the  very  ancient  and  venerable  Church  of  Rome,  our 
elder  sister,  and  all  the  holy  churches  in  communion 
with  her  )  , 

-  through  the  deeper  growth  in  Christ  of  all  the  member 
churches,  present  and  future, 

-  through  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  the  unifying  Spirit, 


( 1 )  " Apart from  necessary  matters  in  his  diocese,  a  bishop  must 

do  nothing  without  the  advice  of  his  Primate,  nor  the  latter 
without  that  of  the  bishops  of  his  provinces;  in  this  way 
concord  will  prevail,  and  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  will 
be  glorified  through  the  Lord  in  the  Holy  Spirit." 
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if  not  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  then  at  least  the  Nth  Assembly  will  be  recognized 
by  the  whole  Christian  people  as  the  8th  Ecumenical  Council  of 
the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ. 


JOHN  DESCHNER:  VISIBLE  UNITY  AS  CONCILIAR  FELLOWSHIP 


What  kind  of  unity  does  this  Council  hope  for? 

Our  new  Constitution  answers:  "...  visible  unity  in 
one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship  ...  that  the  world 
may  believe."  Calling  the  churches  to  that  visible  unity  is 
the  basic  function  of  the  Council  in  everything  it  undertakes 
to  say  and  do. 

Visible  unity  is  challenging,  dangerous,  promising. 

It  challenges  "cheap  ecumenism",  superstructure  ecumenism, 
which  will  give  to  the  cause  of  church  unity  fellowship,  dele¬ 
gates,  cooperation,  even  money,  but  not  visible  local  change. 

But  it  is  also  dangerous,  for  it  can  tempt  us  to  think  that 
what  needs  to  become  visible  is  merely  the  merger  of  church 
organizations.  No,  what  needs  to  become  visible  is  a  witness 
which  embodies  among  Christians  and  Christian  churches  a  be¬ 
lievable  sign  of  the  liberating  uni ty- in- con trover sy  which  God 
has  promised  to  all  humankind. 

In  that  universal  sense,  visible  unity  is  a  goal,  a 
promise,  whose  outlines  we  only  begin  to  see.  Repeated  attempts 
have  been  made  in  earlier  Assemblies  to  describe  it. 

New  Delhi  emphasized  that  visible  unity  is  local  unity, 
"all  in  each  place  as  one  fully  committed  fellowship". 
It  is  not  merely  the  unity  of  ecumenical  meetings  and 
organizations,  but  local  eucharistic  unity  where  mutual 
recognition  of  members  and  ministers  and  common  wit¬ 
ness  can  become  daily  realities. 

Uppsala  added  that  visible  unity  is  diversified  unity, 
a  "dynamic  catholicity",  with  much  freedom  in  it  for 
different  human  identities,  styles,  missions,  and 
their  necessary  controversies.  The  visible  unity  we 
are  trying  to  describe  is  not  one-coloured  and  static, 
but  many-coloured  and  pulsing  with  life  and  promise. 

Uppsala  also  said  that  when  unity  is  visible  it  is  a 
sign  of  the  coming  unity  of  humankind.  That  is  the 
whole  point  of  its  visibility:  to  share  in  the  mystery 
of  Christ's  incarnate  sign  about  God's  promise  to 
all.  Therefore , visible  unity  has  to  do  with  classism, 
racism,  sexism,  segregating  the  handicapped,  for 
example,  quite  as  much  as  with  denominat ional ism. 

Since  Uppsala,  a  new  attempt  to  describe  the  goal  of 
visible  unity  has  been  emerging.  It  is  a  way  that  appreciates 
the  concrete,  local,  particular  meanings  of  which  we  have  just 
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spoken,  yet  tries  to  do  more  justice  to  the  universal  aspect. 

This  attempt  focuses  upon  conciliar  fellowship.  And  my  task 
in  what  follows  is  to  direct  your  attention  to  some  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  this  theme. 

First  and  briefly,  some  texts:  New  Delhi,  as  we  have 
belatedly  realized,  places  its  emphasis  on  "all  in  each  place" 
with  an  equal  emphasis  on  "the  whole  Christian  fellowship  in  all 
places  and  all  ages"  (New  Delhi,  Section  i).  Uppsala  went 
further:  it  called  us  "to  work  for  a  time  when  a  genuinely 
universal  council  may  once  more  speak  for  all  Christians".  But, 
with  deep  realism,  it  also  spoke  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
today  as  a  pre-conciliar  stage,  a  "transitional  opportunity  for 
eventually  actualizing  a  truly  universal,  ecumenical,  conciliar 
form  of  common  life  and  witness"  (Uppsala,  Section  I,  19) 

Responding  to  that  call,  the  Salamanca  Consultation 
(1973)  described  its  vision  of  the  one  Church  as  "a  conciliar 
fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united 
which  "recognize  each  other's  members  and  ministries"  and 
in  which  "each  church  aims  at  maintaining  sustained  and  sustain¬ 
ing  relationships  with  her  sister  churches,  expressed  in  con¬ 
ciliar  gatherings  whenever  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
common  calling",  (l) 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  full  discussion  of  the 
issues  raised  in  this  "conciliar  renaissance"  (2)  and  they  are 
many:  Does  this  new  stress  on  unity  threaten  engagement  for 
liberation?  Does  the  quest  for  universal  forms  of  unity  counter¬ 
act  the  impulses  for  radical  local  witness  and  also  for  local 
church  union?  Is  this  theme,  with  its  long  history,  so  bound  to 
the  past  that  it  will  prevent  us  from  looking  forward  to  a  new 
ecumenical  obedience?  Are  past  canons  of  representation  able 
to  open  up  to  the  new  kinds  of  participation  everywhere  demanded 
and  needed  today?  Can  the  issue  of  conciliar  teaching  and  its 
reception  be  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  recover  real  authority 
for  ecumenical  teaching  without  structures  of  dominance  and 
subservience?  Can  we  understand  "conciliar  event"  as  transcend¬ 
ing  mere  ecumenical  organization,  and  "conciliar  life  and 
reality"  as  transcending  mere  ecumenical  events,  so  as  to  dis¬ 
cover  conciliarity  as  a  continuing  aspect  of  local  church  life? 
How  does  what  the  Orthodox  call  "the  dialogue  of  love"  develop 
into  "the  dialogue  of  truth"?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
questions. 

Our  Need  for  a  Form  of  Visible  Unity 

Rather  than  discuss  such  questions  abstractly,  I  want 
to  try  something  different.  Will  you  look  with  me  at  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  that  remarkable  meeting  in  Jerusalem 
reported  in  Acts  15  and  Galatians  2.  I  am  not  now  concerned 
whether  this  meeting  was  a  model  "council"  :  the  point  is  much 
discussed.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  it  embodies  some  crucial 

( 1 )  What  Kind  of  Unity?,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  69 »  p.  121, 

Geneva,  WCC ,  197^# 

(2)  "Councils,  Conciliarity  and  a  Genuinely  Universal  Council" 
Study  Encounter  Vol.  X,  No.  2,  197^. 


aspects  of  authentic  conciliar  fellowship,  both  local  and  uni¬ 
versal,  And  I  am  myself  persuaded  that  it  shows  our  need, 
precisely  in  our  concern  for  mission  and  liberation,  for  a 
form  of  visible  unity  which  those  early  Christians  discovered 
in  their  conciliar  fellowship. 

Notice  a  few  points: 

1.  Why  does  this  meeting  take  place?  It  is  obviously 

not  routine,  It  is  not  called  to  continue  a  tradition  of  such 
meetings  nor  with  a  rule  book  of  proper  procedure  in  hand. 

It  is  an  emergency  meeting,  called  to  answer  an  urgently  felt 
local  need,  to  face  an  urgent  new  issue,  to  let  the  church's 
unity  penetrate  an  urgently  necessary  new  diversity.  The 
young  church  is  badly  polarized  about  message  and  mission. 

On  the  one  hand  are  those  concerned  for  tradition,  for  con¬ 
tinuity  with  Israel.  They  doubtless  emphasize  how  Jesus 
Christ  unites  and  fulfils.  On  the  other  hand  are  those 
probing  their  freedom  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  utterly  new  peoples, 
in  a  world  where  Israel's  traditions  are  meaningless.  The 
polarity  even  seems  to  have  had  a  regional  expression,  Jerusalem 
emphasizing  one  point,  Antioch  the  other.  Unity  and  freedom: 
an  ancient  controversy  in  the  community  of  faith.  The  point 
is  worth  noting:  What  became  visible  in  Jerusalem  was  unity  in 
the  midst  of  a  controversy  about  freedom. 

But  the  meeting  is  called  for  a  deeper  reason.  The 
local  churches  not  only  argue,  they  reach  out  for  each  other: 
that  is  the  impressive  thing.  They  need  to  meet,  though  doubt¬ 
less  the  radicals  regard  it  as  diversionary  and  the  conservatives 
as  compromising.  There  is  a  kind  of  elemental  hunger  to  take 
counsel  together  over  this  crisis,  for  both  sides  are  somehow 
felt  to  belong  to  the  whole.  Conciliar  life  is  the  presuppo¬ 
sition  for  a  conciliar  event,  and  that  life  is  already  a  local 
reality  before  the  meeting.  Therefore  delegates  are  appointed 
and  sent  to  express  visibly  the  fellowship  already  there,  and 
to  clarify  the  whole  church's  mind  about  its  badly  divided 
mission. 


Are  we  as  clear  about  the  presupposition  and  need  for 
this  Assembly?  For  all  our  thematic  planning,  work  and  study, 

I  is  that  ambiguity  in  its  call  one  reason  why  this  Assembly  is 
still  "pre-conciliar"? 

2.  Do  not  overlook  the  importance  of  the  next  point : 

Who  represents  what?  When  the  Antioch  delegates  arrive,  they 
are  "welcomed"  by  the  church  and  the  apostles  and  the  elders 
in  Jerusalem.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  whole  ecumenical 

[problem  and  hope  can  be  summed  up  in  the  word  "hospitality". 
They  are  welcomed:  not  merely  as  tired  travellers,  or  merely 
as  old  friends,  but  recognized  and  welcomed  as  authorized 
representatives  of  a  controversial  sister  church.  An  import¬ 
ant  detail:  they  are  recognized  in  their  diversity ;Titus ,  an 
uncircumcized  Greek,  is  also  fully  recognized  and  welcomed 
(Gal.  2: 5).  Moreover  -  for  this  gives  the  meeting  its  serious- 
•  ness  -  they  are  fully  recognized  as  representative  spokesmen 
I  for  the  whole  Church,  whose  controversial  mission  in  the  pro- 
foundest  sense  belongs  to  both  the  Jerusalem  and  the  Antioch 
churches.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
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Have  v/e  so  welcomed  each  other  as  representatives  of 
the  whole  Church?  Is  this  weakness  in  our  mutual  hospitality 
one  reason  why  our  Assembly  is  still  "pre-conciliar"? 

3.  We  are  not  told  much  about  the  worship  life  of  this 
council  at  Jerusalem,  Is  it  conceivable  that  this  gathering 
refrained  from  the  common  eucharistic  meal?  We  know  from 
Galatians  that  Paul  insisted  afterwards  that  the  council's 
decision  could  only  be  expressed  in  fellowship  at  one  table,  as 
he  pointedly  reminded  Peter  at  Antioch,  Surely  this  council's 
central  act  was  an  offering  of  this  controversy  to  God  in  common 
worship,  else  how  could  they  so  confidently  write  of  their 
decisions  that  they  "seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us" 
(Acts  15:28)? 

For  all  our  efforts  at  common  worship,  is  our  hesi¬ 
tation  over  truly  eommon  eucharistic  worship  one  reason  why 
our  Assembly  is  still  "pre-conciliar"? 

4.  What  we  do  hear  a  good  deal  about  is  a  very  frank 

and  open  debate,  and  between  the  lines  we  can  discern  some  strong 
feeling  and  perhaps  even  a  bit  of  name-calling  ("false  brethren", 
Gal,  2:4),  The  challenge  is  sharply  stated:  the  radical  mission 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  must  not  disregard  Mosaic  traditions. 

Equally  categorical  is  the  defence  of  Paul  and  Barnabas:  God 
is  obviously  using  this  mission,  Peter  recounts  his  experience, 
a  good  example  of  action-reflection  theology:  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  indeed  blessed  the  Gentile  mission.  But  Peter's  most  import¬ 
ant  point,  his  concern  for  the  Church's  unity,  is  not  stated 
as  a  ruling  or  dogma,  but  significantly  as  a  question  of  truth, 
to  be  answered  by  all:  If  God  has  decided  there  is  no  distinction, 
why  do  you  make  trial  of  God?  We  are  told,  incidentally,  that 
the  assembly  kept  silence  and  listened:  not  the  least  mani¬ 
festation  of  conciliarity ,  especially  if  it  means  listening 
for  what  the  Holy  Spirit  is  saying  through  the  controversial 
neighbour. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  debate,  though,  is 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  sharing  of  experience,  not  a  mere  quest 
for  a  majority,  but  a  sensitive  search  for  the  Church's  common 
mind  under  the  commonly  acknowledged  authority  cf  God's  Word, 

James  performs  an  essential  task:  he  appraises  the  discussion 
in  the  light  of  the  Word  of  scripture  and  tradition  (Acts  15:15-2l! 
In  so  doing,  he  locates  the  decision  to  be  made  in  the  frame 
of  salvation  history  and  the  integrity  of  the  Church's  mission, 
Paul  has  stood  for  a  free  mission,  Peter  for  unity,  and  James 
for  God's  will  to  have  both.  In  this  light,  he  then  ventures 
the  proposal  which  is  eventually  accepted  as  "good  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  us".  Conciliar  debate  has  run  its  full  course,  from 
frank  controversy,  to  eliciting  the  full  contribution  of  each, 
to  listening  for  the  Word  of  God  in  the  reported  experience  and 
in  scripture  and  tradition,  to  a  clarifying  decision  of  the 
whole  assembly. 

For  all  our  effort  and  all  our  talk,  is  our  lack  of 
skill  at  such  debate  -  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  seeking  not 
mere  consensus  but  the  mind  of  Christ  -  one  reason  why  our 
Assembly  is  still  "pre-conciliar"? 
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5.  Their  decision  deserves  closer  attention.  The  pur¬ 

pose  and  outcome  of  a  conciliar  event  is  confession:  a  clear 
decision  about  right  and  wrong  for  the  witness  and  mission  and 
fellowship  of  the  Church.  The  essence  of  the  decision  is: 

"We  should  not  trouble  those  of  the  Gentiles  who  turn  to  God" 
(Acts  15:19).  It  is  apparently  a  decision  for  freedom  in  the 
mission,  but  it  is  also  a  decision  in  unity.  And  in  relation 
to  this  decision,  it  proves  possible  for  the  presupposed  con¬ 
ciliar  reality  to  manifest  itself  in  an  event:  each  side  is 
able  to  see  in  it  what  seems  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
whole  Church  (Acts  15 : 28 , 22 )  ,  And  note  how  each  side  then  works 
for  the  interest  of  the  other.  From  James'  side,  Jewish  law 
is  not  required,  but  there  is  a  demand  that  the  freedom  be  real 
freedom,  not  undisciplined  license:  hence  the  exclusion  of 
murder,  unchastity,  idolatry,  and  perhaps  (the  text  is  uncertain) 
the  deliberate  provocation  of  Jewish  Christians  in  matters  of 
food.  From  Paul's  side,  there  is  the  collection  for  the  poor 
at  Jerusalem,  a  highly  visible  sign  of  the  Church's  visible  unity 
which  he  willingly  assumes  and  promotes  wherever  he  goes  (Gal. 
2:10) . 

The  form  of  the  decision  is  also  worth  noting:  it  is 
no  mere  documents  Its  first  expression  appears  to  be  a  visible 
act  before  the  whole  council:  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

And,  as  if  that  visible  sign  is  the  real  result,  there  is  the 
decision  to  send  to  Antioch  a  living  representation  of  that  sign: 
a  delegation  which  is  the  living  embodiment  of  the  controversy 
and  of  the  Spirit  and  hand  of  fellowship  in  which  it  has  been 
resolved.  Then,  and  only  then,  in  that  context,  does  the 
council's  written  document  have  its  place  as  a  kind  of  letter 
of  introduction.  Only  then  is  the  relative  difference  in  Paul's 
and  Acts*  report  of  the  written  requirements  understandable. 

Has  anything  happened?  In  one  sense  each  party  "wins" 
with  the  help  of  the  other,  and  so  does  the  whole  Church.  Two 
missions  will  continue,  and  so  will  a  certain  controversy  and 
tension,  as  we  well  know.  But  before,  two  missions  were  tearing 
the  Church  apart.  Now  a  common  life  and  mission  under  two  forms 
has  become  thinkable,  possible,  "seems  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  to  us",  can  be  fully  recognized  and  understood  as  manifest¬ 
ing  the  will  and  life  "of  the  whole  Church".  Henceforth,  though 
there  will  be  controversy,  to  let  it  divide  the  Church  is  not 
to  be  permitted.  The  diversity  of  unity  has  manifested  itself 
for  the  sake  of  a  mission  to  all  humankind,  and  visible  signs 
have  appeared  -  the  hand  of  fellowship,  Jew  and  Gentile  at  one 
table,  the  collection  -  that  Christ  is  present  not  only  in  the 
Church's  fellowship  but  in  the  farthest  reaches  of  its  missions 
as  well.  That  is  what  "conciliar  fellowship"  might  do  for 
churches  in  controversy  and  conflict. 

For  all  our  drafting  of  documents,  is  our  lack  of  such 
creativity  in  decision,  our  lack  of  commitment  to  such  diversity 
in  mission,  our  hesitation  to  assert  such  a  visible  unity,  in 
a  word,  is  our  indecisiveness  in  speaking  for  as  well  as  to 
the  churches  one  reason  why  this  Assembly  is  still  "pre- 
conciliar "? 
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6.  It  remains  to  note  that  the  delegation  and  its  letter 

are  received  with  joy  in  Antioch.  Mutual  recognition  and  hos¬ 
pitality  abound.  Conciliar  life,  already  there  locally,  is 
strengthened  and  reaffirmed.  It  makes  one  ask  whether  such 
mutual  recognition  in  controversy  is  not  a  fundamental  aspect 
of  Christian  joy.  There  is  no  problem  here  of  communicating 
the  results  back  home.  The  churches  needed  this  meeting,  and 
awaited  its  results  wd,th  eagerness.  The  council  heard  an 
authoritative  Word  and,  therefore,  acted  and  spoke  with  its 
authority.  The  churches  hear  the  Word,  they  hunger  for  and 
acknowledge  it  with  joy  as  the  mind  of  the  whole  Church.  One 
wonders  whether  such  joy  is  not  a  sign  that  true  authority 
has  been  heard  and  received.  In  any  case,  they  take  up  their 
diversified  mission  and  its  necessary  controversies  with  renewed 
strength.  In  all  that,  local  and  universal  unity  have  visibly 
reinforced  each  other. 

For  all  our  efforts  at  communication,  is  our  luke¬ 
warm  reception  of  WCC  actions  -  for  example,  our  response  to 
the  consensus  statements  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ordained 
ministry,  or  to  the  appeals  of  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  - 
one  reason  why  this  Assembly  and  so  much  in  the  local  church 
life  it  represents  is  still  "pre-conciliar"? 

A  Vision  of  Visible  Unity 

What  lies  between  us  and  such  an  expression  of  the 
Church's  visible  unity?  Here  are  some  of  the  things: 

-  Local  churches  committed  to  a  common  striving  to 
receive,  re-appropriate  and  express  afresh  the 
faith  delivered  to  the  Church  through  the  apostles 
and  handed  down  through  the  centuries. 

-  A  clear  recognition  in  all  the  local  churches  of 
the  need  for  a  council  meeting  as  an  occasion  to 
reach  out  to  each  other,  to  clarify  the  mind  of 

the  Church,  and  to  speak  the  common  word  of  witness; 
and  an  expression  of  this  need  in  a  call  which  is 
recognized  as  authoritative  in  the  local  churches. 

-  A  genuinely  mutual  recognition  and  welcoming  of 
each  delegation  by  all  as  the  representatives  of 
each  church,  and  of  the  whole  Church. 

-  A  readiness  on  the  part  of  all  to  participate 

in  the  common  eucharistic  act  of  worship,  offering 
up  to  God  the  concern  of  the  council  and  asking 
His  Word  about  its  resolution. 

-  A  common  word  and  action  of  witness,  arising  from 
free,  inclusive  debate  under  the  commonly  acknow¬ 
ledged  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  clarifying 
right  and  wrong  in  the  Church's  present  witness, 
fellowship  and  mission  -  a  witness  which  neverthe¬ 
less  embodies  the  necessary  diversity  of  the  Church's 
life  and  mission. 
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-  A  welcoming  of  this  witness  in  each  local  church 
as  indeed  the  expression  of  the  Spirit  and  mind  and 
will  of  the  whole  Church,  and  therefore  as  autho¬ 
ritative  guidance  in  its  own  free  enactment  of  its 
mission . 

That  is  a  vision  of  visible  unity  worth  praying  for 
here,  together. 

HYMN  118  of  CANTATE  DOMINO:  "Worship  the  Lord,  Worship  the 
Father" . 

ACT  OF  DEDICATION 


Liturgi s t :  Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  task  of  unity: 

All :  IN  GRATITUDE  FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  CHRIST 

WE  DEDICATE  OURSELVES  ANEW  TO  WORK  FOR  UNITY 
IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CHURCH  UNIVERSAL  AND  FOR  THE 
SAKE  OF  ALL  HUMANITY 

TRUSTING  IN  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 
WHO  GIVES  US  UNITY  WITH  BONDS  OF  PEACE.  AMEN. 

*■***.  ****** 

Mercy  A.  ODUYOYE,  Teacher,  University  of  Ibadan,  Nigeria 

Wesley  ARIARAJAH,  Pastor,  Methodist  Church,  Jaffna,  Sri  Lanka 

Gordon  GRAY,  Pastor,  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  Lisburn 
Northern  Ireland 

Manas  BUTHELEZI,  Associate  General  Secretary  of  the  Federation 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  South  Africa, 
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VIII 

FIFTH  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES,  NAIROBI 
REPORT  OF  SECTION  II:  "WHAT  UNITY  REQUIRES" 


At  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
Section  II,  "What  Unity  Requires",  produced  the  following  report 
which  was  accepted  by  the  full  plenary  to  be  transmitted  to  all 
member  churches.  The  first  four  sections  of  the  report  reflect 
the  thinking  and  debate  by  the  delegates  on  the  topic  of  unity 
in  seeking  to  describe  a  commonly  accepted  goal,  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  the  context,  and  an  interpretation  of  the  way  ahead.  I 
The  final  section  represents  a  series  of  recommendations  speci¬ 
fically  addressed  to  the  churches,  which  point  to  tasks  and 
efforts  which  unity  requires  today. 


I •  Foreword 

We  thank  God  for  his  presence  with  us  in  our  Assembly. 
Our  gathering,  more  than  any  of  our  previous  Assemblies,  has  been 
representative  of  the  nations  and  the  total  membership  of  the 
Church  -  younger  and  older,  men  and  women,  lay  and  ordained. 

The  privilege  of  meeting  in  Africa  has  enhanced  our  awareness 
of  the  rich  diversity  of  God’s  family.  Meeting  in  small  groups 
for  Bible  study,  we  have  been  guided  and  comforted  by  the  word 
and  presence  of  our  living  Lord.  Through  music,  praise  and 
prayer,  we  have  been  knit  together  in  adoration  of  our  God.  We 
have  learned  to  know  him  better  as  the  one  who  frees  us  for 
unity  in  himself  and  as  the  one  who  unites  us  in  his  freedom, 
lie  himself  precedes  both  the  freedom  for  which  he  sets  us  free 
and  the  unity  which  binds  us  together;  it  is  as  we  are  in  him 
that  we  find  the  liberty  which  does  not  tear  us  apart  from  one 
another  and  a  unity  which  does  not  impose  uniformity  upon  de¬ 
sirable  diversity.  We  are  grateful  also  for  much  that  has 
happened  in  the  wider  life  of  the  Church,  for  fresh  signs  of 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  advance  in  mutual  under¬ 
standing,  theological  agreement,  closer  bonds  and  in  some  cases  j 
even  unions  among  the  churches.  For  all  this,  God  be  praised! 

II .  Unity  Requires  a  Commonly  Accepted  Goal 

We  believe  that  we  are  called  to  the  goal  of  visible 
unity  and  have  therefore  struggled,  as  previous  Assemblies  have 
done,  to  describe  more  fully  that  goal.  We  recall  and  reaffirm 
the  statement  made  at  the  Third  Assembly  at  New  Delhi  which 
described  God’s  will  for  unity  in  terms  of  one  fully  committed 
fellowship  of  all  God's  people  in  each  place,  in  all  places  and 
in  all  ages.  The  Fourth  Assembly  spoke  of  a  deeper  internal 
dimension  of  unity  which  is  expressed  by  the  term  "catholicity". 
"Catholicity",  the  Assembly  said,  "is  the  opposite  of  all  kinds 
of  egotism  and  particularism.  It  is  the  quality  by  which  the 
Church  expresses  the  fullness,  the  integrity  and  the  totality 
of  life  in  Christ  ...  The  Church  must  express  this  catholicity 
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in  its  worship  by  providing  a  home  for  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  and  women;  and  in  its  witness  and  service  by  working  for 
the  realization  of  genuine  humanity. "  (Uppsala  68  Speaks, 
pp.  13 ,  14 ,  paragraphs  7  and  9).  True  catholicity  involves  a 
quest  for  diversity  in  unity  and  continuity.  In  its  catholicity 
the  Church  "is  bold  in  speaking  of  itself  as  the  sign  of  the 
coming  unity  of  mankind."  ( Ibid . ,  p.20). 


The  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  at  its  meeting  in 
Louvain,  made  a  considered  attempt  to  describe  the  unity  which 
we  seek  in  terms  of  "conciliar  fellowship".  The  Conference  at 
Salamanca  on  "Concepts  of  Unity  and  Models  of  Union"  has  recom¬ 
mended  the  concept  in  the  following  terms:  "The  one  Church  is 
to  be  envisioned  as  a  conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches 
which  are  themselves  truly  united.  In  this  conciliar  fellow¬ 
ship,  each  local  church  possesses,  in  communion  with  the  others, 
the  fullness  of  catholicity,  witnesses  to  the  same  apostolic 
faith,  and  therefore  recognizes  the  others  as  belonging  to  the 
same  Church  of  Christ  and  guided  by  the  same  Spirit.  As  the 
New  Delhi  Assembly  pointed  out,  they  are  bound  together  because 
they  have  received  the  same  baptism  and  share  in  the  same  eucha- 
rist;  they  recognize  each  other's  members  and  ministries.  They 
are  one  in  their  common  commitment  to  confess  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  by  proclamation  and  service  to  the  world.  To  this  end, 
each  church  aims  at  maintaining  sustained  and  sustaining  re¬ 
lationships  with  her  sister  churches,  expressed  in  conciliar 
gatherings  whenever  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  common 
calling"  (cited  in  Uppsala  to  Nairobi ,  p.  79). 


The  term  "conciliar  fellowship"  has  been  frequently 
misunderstood.  It  does  not  look  toward  a  conception  of  unity 
different  from  that  full  organic  unity  sketched  in  the  New  {juUt  >/t 
Delhi  statement,  but  is  rather  a  further  elaboration  of  it.  '  '  ' 

The  term  is  intended  to  describe  an  aspect  of  the  life  of  the 
one  undivided  Church  at  all  levels.  In  the  first  place,  /UcJ 

expresses  the  unity  of  churches  separated  by  distance,  culture 
and  time,  a  unity  which  is  publicly  manifested  when  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  these  local  churches  gather  together  for  a  common 
meeting.  It  also  refers  to  a  quality  of  life  within  each  local 
church;  it  underlines  the  fact  that  true  unity  is  not  monolithic 
does  not  override  the  special  gifts  given  to  each  member  and  to 
each  local  church,  but  rather  cherishes  and  protects  them. 


True  conciliar  fellowship  presupposes  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  We  describe  this  unity  in  differ ent  ways*!  One 
description  given  in  our  meeting,  in  which  we  all  share,  even 
though  it  is  not  yet  expressed  in  the  language  of  all,  is  the 
following:  "True  conciliarity  is  the  reflection  in  the  life  of 
the  Church  of  the  triune  being  of  God.  It  is  that  unity  for 
which  Christ  prayed  when  he  asked  the  Father  that  his  disciples 
might  be  one  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one.  The  source  of 
the  Church's  unity,  as  of  her  faith  and  her  joy,  is  the  meeting 
of  the  Apostles  with  the  risen  Christ  who  bears  the  marks  of 
his  cross,  and  the  continued  encounter  with  the  disciples  today 
with  his  living  presence  in  the  midst  of  the  eucharistic  fellow¬ 
ship.  He  brings  its  members  into  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  makes  them  children  of  the  Father.  Thereby,  they 
share  a  common  participation  in  the  divine  nature  and  become 
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living  members  in  the  one  living  Body  of  the  Risen  Christ. 

Though  different  members  in  each  local  community,  and  different 
local  communities,  do  and  should  manifest  a  rich  diversity,  and 
develop  their  own  proper  personality,  nevertheless  no  cultural, 
sociological,  psychological,  political  or  historical  difference 
can  alter  the  integrity  of  the  one  Apostolic  Faith.  By  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  One  Living  Word  and  Son  of 
God  is  incarnate  in  the  One  Church,  the  One  Body  of  which  Christ 
is  the  Head  and  the  true  worshippers  of  the  Father  the  members. 
They  commune  with  him  who  said:  'I  am  the  truth. 1  This  Living 
Truth  is  the  goal  towards  which  all  churches  who  seek  for  unity 
tend  together.  Conciliarity  expresses  this  interior  unity  of 
the  churches  separated  by  space,  culture  or  time,  but  living 
intensely  this  unity  in  Christ  and  seeking,  from  time  to  time, 
by  councils  of  representatives  of  all  the  local  churches  at 
various  geographical  levels  to  express  their  unity  visibly  in 
a  common  meeting,  "  .  u ? 


Our  present  interconfessional  assemblies  are  not 
councils  in  this  full  sense,  because  they  are  not  yet  united 
by  a  common  understanding  of  the  apostolic  faith,  by  a  common 
ministry,  and  a  common  eucharist ,  They  nevertheless  express 
the  sincere  desire  of  the  participating  churches  to  herald 
and  move  towards  full  conciliar  fellowship,  and  are  themselves  i 
a  true  foretaste  of  such  fellowship,  (l) 


It  is  because  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  grounded  in  |j| 
the  divine  tri-unity  that  we  can  speak  of  diversity  in  the 
Church  as  something  to  be  not  only  admitted  but  actively  de¬ 
sired.  Since  Christ  died  and  rose  for  all  and  his  Church  is 
to  be  the  sign  of  the  coming  unity  of  humankind,  it  must  be 
open  to  women  and  men  of  every  nation  and  culture,  of  every 
time  and  place,  of  every  sort  of  ability  and  disability.  Tn 
its  mission  it  must  actively  seek  them  wherever  and  whoever 
they  are,  and  in  its  company  they  must  find  their  true  home. 

It  follows  that ,  in  order  to  be  faithful  to  our  calling  to 
unity,  we  must  consider  this  calling  within  the  wider  context 
of  the  unity  and  diversity  of  humankind.  It  is  because  we  have 
often  failed  to  do  this  that  many  have  dismissed  the  quest  for 
Church  unity  as  irrelevant  to  their  real  concerns. 


III.  Unity  Requires  a  Fuller  Understanding  of  the  Context 


The  Handicapped  and  the  Wholeness  of  the  Family  of 
God.  The  Church's  unity  includes  both  the  "disabled"  and  the 
"able".  A  church  which  seeks  to  be  truly  united  within  itself 
and  to  move  towards  unity  with  others  must  be  open  to  all;  yet 
able-bodied  church  members,  both  by  their  attitudes  and  by 
their  emphasis  on  activism,  marginalize  and  often  exclude  those 
with  mental  or  physical  disabilities.  The  disabled  are  treated 
as  the  weak  to  be  served,  rather  than  as  fully  committed,  integra 


( 1 ) Some  examples  of  the  way  in 
ence  more  fully  the  foretaste  of 
section  V  of  this  report  and  are 
this  booklet. 


which  the  Church  might  e 
which  we  speak  are  given 
developed  on  pages  3^-36 


xperi- 

in 
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to  us.  For  the  sake  of  witnessing  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
the  Church  is  free  to  ground  itself  firmly  in  the  culture  and 
lifestyle  of  every  people  to  whom  it  is  sent.  Otherwise  it 
would  die  like  a  potted  plant  with  no  roots  in  the  local  soil, 
rather  than  find  life  as  a  seed  which  dies  to  bear  fruit.  There 
is  no  single  culture  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  Christian 
message;  each  culture  is  to  be  both  shaped  and  transcended  by 
that  message.  But  cultures  change,  and  the  Church’s  alertness 
to  cultural  development  is  essential  to  healthy  oneness. 

No  church  should  become  so  identified  with  its  own 
or  another  particular  culture,  present  or  past,  as  to  frustrate 
its  critical  dialogue  with  that  culture.  When  a  church's 
loyalty  to  a  given  culture  becomes  uncritical,  the  oneness  of 
the  Church  Universal  suffers.  Indeed,  there  may  be  situations 
of  dependence  between  churches  where,  for  the  sake  of  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  a  church's  witness  in  its  own  culture,  there  should 
be  a  temporary  moratorium  on  existing  dependencies  in  order  to  k 
prepare  for  a  more  mature  in t erd ependenc  e .  HTT",  TtTfe  People  of 
God  will  always  find  their  first  and  primary  identity  through 
their  baptism  into  the  one  Body  of  Christ.  How  does  this  under¬ 
standing  of  culture  and  unity  shape  our  life  in  liturgy  and 
mission,  increase  our  understanding  of  diverse  theological 
understandings  of  the  One  Faith,  free  us  in  situations,  such 
as  Ireland,  where  cultural  identification  has  become  an  impri¬ 
sonment  making  it  profoundly  costly  for  the  churches  to  exercise 
their  ministry  of  reconciliation. 

IV.  Unity  Requires  Companionship  in  Struggle  and  Hope 

There  are  some  who  question  the  wisdom  of  placing  the 
discussion  of  issues  of  church  unity  within  the  wider  context 
of  the  secular  struggles  of  humankind  for  peace  and  justice, 
just  as  there  are  those  who  question  the  relevance  of  the  de¬ 
cades  of  patient  theological  work  which  have  brought  us  to  the 
place  where  we  are.  To  the  first  we  must  say  that  the  purpose 
for  which  we  are  called  to  unity  is  "that  the  world  may  believe". 
A  quest  for  unity  which  is  not  set  in  the  context  of  Christ's 
promise  to  draw  all  people  to  himself  would  be  false.  To  the 
second  we  say  that  it  is  only  within  the  reality  of  a  forgiven 
community  that  humankind  can  find  true  liberty.  It  is  as  a 
community  which  is  itself  being  healed  that  the  Church  can  be 
God's  instrument  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

The  healing  of  our  divisions  is  a  slow  and  complex 
process  which  has  many  elements.  Councils  of  churches  at  all 
levels  are  drawing  the  churches  together  for  various  tasks. 

Union  negotiations  between  churches  proceed  at  varying  speeds. 
Bilateral  conversations  between  confessional  bodies  continue 
at  various  levels.  These  diverse  activities  do  not  always 
assist  and  enrich  one  another,  and  sometimes  they  are  in  ten¬ 
sion  with  one  another.  Within  the  common  commitment  to  unity 
one  can  speak  broadly  of  two  tendencies  which  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  There  are,  one  the  one  hand,  those  whose  primary 
stress  is  upon  the  necessity  for  faithfulness  to  the  truth  as 
it  has  been  confessed  in  the  past  and  as  it  is  embodied  in  the 
received  traditions.  This  emphasis  leads  them  to  give  priority 
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to  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  conversations  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  different  traditions,  seeking  a  common  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  one  Tradition  of  the  Gospel.  There  are  others  whose 
primary  stress  is  upon  faithfulness  to  the  calling  of  the  Church 
to  be  the  sign,  instrument  and  foretaste  of  Christ's  purpose 
to  draw  all  people  to  himself.  They  therefore  seek,  above  all, 
to  find  a  form  of  unity  in  each  nation  or  region  which  will 
enable  the  Church  to  be  such  a  sign.  Many  of  these,  especially  ‘ 
(but  not  only)  in  the  younger  churches  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  find  that  the  language  which  earlier  generations  used 
to  confess  the  one  faith  does  not  help  them  to  confess  the  same 
faith  in  the  language  of  their  own  peoples.  They  find  that  the 
truth  they  confess  in  common  as  they  witness  to  their  neighbours 
is  more  important  than  the  separate  formulations  of  an  earlier 
time  and  another  culture.  In  many  places  united  churches  have 
been  formed  by  the  action  of  separated  churches  in  surrendering 
their  separate  identities  in  order  to  become  one.  This  surrender 
has  been  costly,  but  those  who  have  experienced  it  testify  that 
it  has  been  the  way  to  new  life,  The  Conference  of  United 
Churches  in  Toronto  in  the  present  year  has  borne  witness  to 
this  experience  of  new  life  through  the  surrender  of  the  denomi¬ 
national  identities  which  had  separated  them  (cf.  pp.  18-21 ). 
These  two  ways  of  approaching  unity  must  be  complementary  and 
not  competitive.  Local  or  national  unions  of  churches  could 
fall  into  confusion  and  error  by  not  taking  seriously  enough 
the  issues  of  the  continuity  with  the  past  which  are  involved 
in  the  dialogue  between  the  confessional  families.  This  dialogue 
could  become  sterile  if  it  does  not  take  seriously  the  urgency 
of  God's  will  to  show  forth  the  oneness  of  his  Church.  Both 
must  seek  to  enable  the  Church  in  each  place  to  be,  and  to  be 
seen  as,  the  one  family  gathered  into  one  eucharistic  fellow¬ 
ship. 


Yet  at  the  end  of  this  Assembly  we  have  to  ask  what 
progress  we  have  made.  We  have  had  true  companionship.  In  the 
broader  context  which  this  Assembly  has  provided,  there  has 
been  a  fresh  opportunity  to  undertake  the  ancient  and  often 
difficult  conversations  between  the  East ern  and  Western  tradi¬ 
tions  in  the  Church.  The  presence  of  many  voices  from  Asia 
and  Africa  has  helped  to  give  this  ancient  dialogue  a  new  in¬ 
tensity  -  and  therefore  both  a  new  pain  and  a  new  hopefulness. 

But,  we  must  also  record  deep  and  continuing  disagree¬ 
ments  ,  as  a  result  of  the  sin  which  divides  us.  In  some  respects 
we  are  still  far  apart,  and  even  where  there  is  theological 
consensus  the  churches  are  slow  to  act  on  it.  There  are  con¬ 
flicts  about  the  whole  shape  of  theology  as  the  churches  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  challenge  the  long  dominance 
of  Greek  and  Latin  forms  of  thought.  There  is  disagreement 
about  the  extent  to  which  diversity  in  credal  formulations 
is  acceptable  to  the  one  Church.  Above  all,  there  are  sharp 
questions  which  demand  answers  not  in  words  but  in  decisions 
by  the  member  churches:  Why  does  the  visible,  organic  union 

of  churches  in  the  same  region  move  so  slowly?  Why  -  after 
so  many  decades  -  have  we  not  reached  that  common  understanding 
of  the  faith  which  would  enable  us  to  share  together  in  the 
Eucharist  at  this  Assembly  where  we  have  confessed  Christ  to¬ 
gether  and  known  his  presence  in  our  midst?  Why  -  if  we  speak 


in  terms  of  conciliarity  -  do  we  not  move  more  rapidly  from 
our  present  pre-conciliar  stage  to  a  fuller  conciliar  fellow¬ 
ship  in  a  shared  Eucharist?  And,  if  the  answer  is  "because 
we  are  not  yet  united",  then  the  question  comes  again:  "then 
why  do  we  not  unite?". 

These  are  not  only  the  questions  of  impatient  men 
and  women;  they  may  also  be  the  questions  put  to  us  by  our 
common  Lord,  If  so,  they  call  for  an  answer  not  at  some  future 
time  determined  by  us  at  our  leisure,  but  in  the  day  of  his 
mercy  which  is  given  to  us  today. 

Meeting  in  the  Advent  season  we  ask  the  churches  to 
consider  those  questions.  The  Lord  who  has  come  to  free 
and  unite  us,  will  come  also  as  our  Judge.  But  with  judgment 
there  is  hope.  In  reporting  to  this  Assembly,  the  Churches' 
Commission  on  International  Affairs  says:  "We  have  found  that 
the  specificity  or  uniqueness  of  any  Christian  contribution  can 
only  be  found  in  the  basic  conviction  that  there  is  ra  hope 
beyond  hope'".  It  is  in  that  hope  that  we  call  the  churches 
to  go  forward. 

V.  Implications  and  Recommendations 

1 .  We  recommend  a  Common  Ef  fort  to  Confess  Christ  inn 

Truth  and  to  Share  more  fully  in  Witness  and  Mission, 

a )  A  Common  Effort  to  Confess  Christian  Truth .  We  ask 
the  churches  to  undertake  a  common  effort  to  receive,  re-appro¬ 
priate  and  confess  together,  as  contemporary  occasion  requires, 
the  Christian  truth  and  faith,  delivered  through  the  Apostles 
and  handed  down  through  the  centuries.  Such  common  action, 
arising  from  free  and  inclusive  discussion  under  the  commonly 
acknowledged  authority  of  God's  Word,  must  aim  both  to  clarify 
and  to  embody  the  unity  and  the  diversity  which  are  proper  to 
the  Church's  life  and  mission. 

b )  A  More  Common  Witness  and  Mission .  We  ask  the  churches 
to  recognize  their  common  responsibility  for  mission  by  plan¬ 
ning  together  not  only  the  tasks  which  they  have  to  accomplish  v. j  * 
jointly,  but  also  the  tasks  which  they  have  to  do  separately, 

But  mission  involves  more  than  joint  planning,  and  we  believe 
that  the  churches  should  move  towards  a  greater  degree  of  joint 
action  and  witness. 

2 .  We  recommend  a  Fuller  Sharing  among  the  Churches  ot 

Experience,  Personnel,  Resources  and  Support. 

Recognizing  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  -q  n 
immediate  ecumenical  tasks  to  develop  more  truly  sustained  > 

and  sustaining  relationships  among  the  churches,  as  they  look  _ 
towards  the  time  when  they  can  enjoy  full  conciliar  fellowship, 

we  recommend: 

a)  Mutual  Intercession.  That  all  members  should  en¬ 
courage  and  assist  their  members  in  regular  and  informed  inter¬ 
cession  for  the  other  churches. 
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b)  Reciprocal  Visitation.  That  reciprocal  visitation 
among  the  churches  be  accepted  as  a  normal  part  of  their  res¬ 
ponsibility.  Visits  by  church  delegations  should  be  regularly 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in  each  other's  liturgy, 
theology  and  spirituality,  and  for  mutual  pastoral  help,  counsel 
and  encouragement.  Churches  should  also  arrange  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  that  when  their  members  visit  other  areas  in  the  course 

of  secular  duty  advantage  be  taken  of  such  visits  for  personal 
contacts  with  the  churches  there. 

c)  Solidarity  in  Suffering.  That  whenever  any  church  is 
passing  through  suffering,  the  other  churches  must  find  ways  of 
expressing  solidarity  with  them  in  their  suffering,  both  by 
prayer  and  visitation,  and  by  courageous  action  in  publishing 
the  facts  and  making  appropriate  protest. 


d)  Sharing  of  Personnel  and  Finance.  That  concerted 
efforts  be  made  to  share  personnel  and  finance  in  ways  which 
promote  both  the  proper  freedom  and  the  proper  interdependence 
of  all  the  churches.  This  sharing  must  be  mutual.  True  shar¬ 
ing  within  a  mature  partnership  means  that  churches  are  free  to 
use  personnel  and  financial  aid  in  accordance  with  their  own 
priorities;  they  can  also  decline  any  support  which  they  feel 
would  not  further  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  their  area. 


e)  Growing  together  in  Each  Place.  That  neighbouring 
churches  in  the  same  locality  should  find  ways  of  closer  reci¬ 
procal  encounter  xn  the  bond  of  truth  and  love,  offering  cor¬ 
rection  to  one  another,  and  being  open  to  the  witness  of  the 
many  small  inter-confessional  groups  which  are  created  by  a 
common  social  or  political  concern,  a  common  charismatic  ex¬ 
perience,  a  common  search  for  a  new  spirituality  and  life¬ 
style  or  a  common  theological  research.  These  groups  merit 
and  need  the  active  pastoral  support  of  the  churches.  They 
are  in  many  places  real  points  of  ecumenical  growth  and  must 
not  be  pushed  to  the  margin  of  the  Church's  concern. 


f)  Shared  Pastoral  Responsibility.  That  the  churches 
engage  more  seriously  together  in  fulfilling  their  pastoral 
responsibility  towards  those  who  enter  into  mixed  marriages, 
and  to  the  organized  groups  of  those  who  have  contracted  such 
marriages . 


3 .  A  Fresh  Review  of  Ecumenical  Commitments 

a)  A  Re-Appraisal  of  Ecumenical  Commitments.  The  vision 
of  conciliar  fellowship  at  all  levels  represents  a  challenge 
to  the  present  ecumenical  situation,  and  raises  a  sharp  question 
about  the  extent  to  which  our  ecumenical  commitments  actually 
contribute  to  a  resolute  quest  for  unity.  We  ask  the  churches 
to  review  the  pattern  and  degree  of  their  present  commitment  to 
the  ecumenical  structures  at  local,  national,  regional  and 
global  levels,  and  ask  themselves  whether  these  structures  are 
functioning  as  means  toward  unity  or  as  a  substitute  for  unity. 


b )  Greater  Interdependence  between  Ecumenical  Initiative 


The  vision  of  conciliar  fellowship  emphasizes  the  importance  of 


interdependence  among  our  various  ecumenical  efforts.  The  quest 
for  visible  unity  is  being  pursued  in  many  ways  at  different 
levels:  regional,  national  and  local  "councils",  union  nego¬ 
tiations,  bi-lateral  and  multi-lateral  conversations  at  inter¬ 
national,  regional  and  national  levels,  and  local  initiatives 
in  collaboration.  We  ask  the  churches  by  concerted  action  to 
ensure  that  these  efforts  support,  influence  and  encourage  one 
another. 


c )  Decisions  which  Contribute  to  an  Advance  toward  Unity. 
The  vision  of  conciliar  fellowship  urges  us  to  move  beyond  mere 
common  dialogue  and  study  to  identify  and  make  those  decisions 
as  churches  which  will  generate  movement  toward  that  goal. 

While  it  is  important  for  us  to  report  to  our  churches  about 
WCC  Assemblies,  and  to  develop  more  effective  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  and  support,  the  essential  need  is  for  actions  by 
the  churches  which  strengthen  the  development  of  true  conciliar 
fellowship.  We  ask  the  churches  for  such  actions:  deliberate 
steps  towards  a  fuller  fellowship  with  other  churches.  As  an 
example  of  one  such  decision,  we  ask  the  churches  to  consider 
the  three  agreed  statements  on  "Baptism,  the  Eucharist  and  a 
Mutually  Recognized  Ministry",  compiled  after  many  years  of 
study  and  consultation  by  the  WCC  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order.  These  statements  indicate  a  growing  convergence  among 
the  churches  in  these  three  areas.  We  ask  that  the  churches 
study  these  texts  and  transmit  their  responses  to  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  by  December  31,  1976.  In  responding , — t  he 

churches  should  not  only  examine  whether  the  agreed  statements 
reflect  their  present  teaching  and  practice,  but  indicate  the 
ways  in  which  they  are  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  common 

advance  towards  unity.  On  the  basis  of  the  replies,  the  study 

on  baptism,  the  eucharist  and  the  ministry  should  be  continued 
and  deepened. 


k .  We  recommend  Study  of  the  Following ; 


a)  Integration  of  the  Disabled.  We  ask  the  churches  to 

participate  fully  in  the  proposed  WCC  study  of  the  Church  _and 
the  disabled,  to  take  accotmTof  the  findings  of  the  Faith  and 
Urder  Commission  on  this  subject  at  Louvain  (Study — Encounter, 
No.  17,  1971),  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  integrate  the 

disabled  fully  into  the  life  of  the  Church  at  every  level. 

b)  Women  and  Church  Unity.  Recognizing  that  the  catho¬ 
licity  of  the  Church  requires  the  community  of  men  and  women  in 
its  life,  we  recommend  that  the  churches  participate  fully  in 
the  study  on  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church, 
with  consideration  of  issues  of  theology,  scripture,  tra  1  lon 
and  ministry.  We  ask  the  churches  to  engage  in  seriojs^^gfls, 
logical  reflection  on  these  issues,  especially  in  relation  o 
the  issue  of  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek. 


c)  Conciliar  Fellowship.  We  ask  the  churches  to  provide 
ipportunities  for  a  careful  study  and  evaluation  of  t  e  cone  p 
»f  conciliar  fellowship  as  a  wav  of_  describingjhe  uni  y  o 
!hurch ,  and  for  this  purpose  we  reconjinend  the  following 
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"Conciliar ity  and  the  Future  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement", 
Louvain  1971»  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  59;  "The  Unity  of  the 
Church  -  Next  Steps",  the  report  of  the  Salamanca  Consultation , 
What  Kind  of  Unity?,  pp.  119-130;  Orthodox  Contributions  to 
Nairobi ,  WCC ,  1975.  especially  pp.  10-13  and  31-33;  the  report 
of  the  Orthodox  Consultation  at  Etchmiadzin,  Study  Encounter, 
Vol.  11,  No.  4  (1975);  "What  Unity  Requires  -  A  Comment", 

What  Unity  Requires,  WCC  1975>  pp#  14-17;  and  "What  Unity  Re¬ 
quires",  Report  of  Section  II,  WCC  Fifth  Assembly,  Nairobi. 

This  study  must  clarify  the  varied  meanings  given  to  the  phrase 
"local  church",  and  the  relation  of  the  local  church  to  the 
full  reality  of  the  Church.  It  must  also  take  up  the  issues 
concerning  the  eucharist,  ministry  and  authority. 


